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+ | Love-Law 
i By the Rev. J. H. Sammis 


OD, thou art love? Then it must be 
_ That love, in loving, loveth thee ; 
{ And life is life without a flaw 
If life is love, since love is law. 


Red Wing, Minn. 
<2 % 


oitorial 


Aiming 
at Perfection 


right, but he intends them to be always right. 


lose sight of the ideal is to lower the real, and 
is more than a step on the road to 


** good enough 


** too bad.’’ 
% 


Loving 


the Unlovely in its way. 


to do this than not to do it. 
merit in such a course on our part. 


lovely. 


the same ?’”’ 


Christ. 


x 


Bible Reading 
good spirit, but a mistaken method. 






to know it. 








It is only by trying to better our 
best that we can bring up our aver- 
age. The head of the weather bureau does not ex- 
pect the forecasts of his department to be always 


Loving: those who love us is all well 
Sometimes it is easier 
But there is no special 
The true test 
of Christlikeness is loving the unloving and the un- 
That is the test we ought to judge ourselves 
by. ‘‘If ye love them that love you,’’ says Jesus, 
‘*what reward have ye? — Do not even the publicans 
We ought certainly to be above the 
average heathen if we consider ourselves followers of 
If we are true followers of Christ, our 
spirit will show itself in the likeness of Christ’s spirit. 


More than Mere Leoking in the Bible for plain di- 
rections as to duty may show a 
We ought to 
do our duty, and, in order to do our duty, we need 
But it requires more than an acquaint- 


ance with the mere letter of the Bible text to under- 
stand and appreciate the spirit of the Bible teach- 
ings. The spirit of those teachings can be learned 
only in the service of Christ, and that service is to 
be gained in other ways than in reading the letter of 
the Bible text. Lord, give us the spirit to under- 
stand, and the desire to enter into, the true service 
of Christ, as we read, and as we live, his fullest 


teachings ! 
b 


The strong man does as he be- 
lieves, and the weak man believes 
as he does. Robertson says, ‘‘ Men think in a cer- 
tain mode . . . because their life is of a certain 
character and their opinions are only invented 
afterwards as a defense for their life.’’ The pluto- 
crat grinds the last cent out of his poor dependants 
because he wants the cent, not because he has first 
decided that the grinding of the poor is his first 
duty. He invents his justification after he has 
determined his course. When we find our better 
self arguing with our worse self, let us ask the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Do I want to do this because it is right, or 
do I decide it to be right because I want to do it?’’ 
% 


A Pointed Question 


When Sympathy Sympathy is often better than com- 
is Needed fort. ‘Tears call for tears. ‘‘ Jesus 
wept’’ by the grave of Lazarus, though in a mo- 
Let us 
not tell a bumped child to be more careful, and say, 
‘You will know better another time,’’ but give 
the child our kisses and sympathy, and postpone the 
calculafion about moral values. Let us not say toa 
heart in new sorrow, ‘‘ He doeth all things well,’’ 
but let suffering know the answering pain of our 
heart. 
pressure of a hand, the tear-brimming look that says, 
‘*T cannot speak, but I have heard.’’ Tears before 
truth for sorrow, otherwise truth may be wasted on 
unprofitable soil. 


ment he was to turn weeping into singing. 


The best sympathy is often voiceless, —the 
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Giving and To give is vastly more than to give 

Giving Up up. It requires merely renuncia- 
tion to give up, but it requires the same renunciation 
plus wisdom and the most careful forethought and 
planning to give. It requires but a single act to 
give up a fortune, and so be rid at once of the op- 
portunity and of the responsibility of it. That could 
be done by casting it into the sea, but it requires a 
whole life of continuous consecration so to use a for- 
tune as to give it in all its varied uses to the Master. 
One of the merchant princes of this country came to 
a man of much more limited means, but of a greater 
intimacy with the organized work of the kingdom of 
Christ on earth, and wanted that man to give away 
two million dollars for him. The rich man had a 
spirit of sacrifice capable of much giving up, but was 
conscious of his own inability to give wisely. So in 
ancient days there were many who had grace suf- 
ficient to give up their lives in ascetic sacrifices, but 
had not acquired the heavenly wisdom needed to 
give their lives in fruitful service. It has always been 
easier to put talents away wrapped in a napkin than 
to give those talents in such loyal, patient service 





that they produce for the Lord other talents beside 
them. We must learn to grow through the ursel- 
fishness which is able and ready to give up, on into 
the wise ministry able and ready to give. 
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The Faith that Examines 


HE Scriptures give no countenance to the rcticn 
that faith and inquiry are eremies, or that the in- 
tellect is less the work of God, and is to be less safely 
occupied with divine things than any cther power of 
our human nature. ‘‘It is worthy of especial con- 
sideration,’’ says Coleridge, ‘‘ that the Scriptures 
are distinguished from all other writings pretending 
to inspiration, by the streng and frequent recom- 
mendations of knowledge and a spirit of inqviry.’’ 
The Bible nowhere presents faith and the intellect 
or reason as hostile agents, the cne building up and 
the other tearing down the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
It calls upon men to exert all their God-given facul- 
ties to the utmost in attaining a knowledge of God. 
It finds in man an enemy to faith, but that is the 
flesh, the baser self, which would exalt sense akove 


all higher. nowers. and_thus destros:.the..right_order 
of God within our own natures. It finds an enemy 


to faith in the laziness and indifferer.ce of men’s in- 
tellects, which take up things at second-bard, and 
judge not for themselves the thing that is right. It 
praises those who look for evidence of the truth 


” 


brought them even by an inspired apostle, and calls 
them by his word to ‘‘ examine all things,’’ and hold 
fast that which stands the test by being found good. 
It calls upon them to ‘‘ prove the spirits ’’ to ascertain 
which are of God, declaring that, as Christians, they 
are invested with the capacity to make such exami- 
And nothing of this is in 
the least a contradiction of the principle that faith 
is the master-key to the knowledge of God. 


nation for themselves. 


All this proceeds upon the assumption that spiritual 
truths are realities of the universe, and not fictions 
of the pious imagination ; and that just as search 
will bring us to reality in the facts of the external 
world, so it will bring us there in the things of the 
spirit. Much that poses as faith, and uses the lan- 
guage of faith, is nothing but a subtle skepticism, 
which at heart fears that the truths of the Gospel are 
mere notions of pious dreamers, which will not bear 
the test of investigation. This skepticism shows it- 
self in the timidity with which new truths are received, 
as though they must somehow lead to the overthrow 
of the things most surely believed among us. It 
shows itself in the laziness with which men substitute 
a dull acquiescence in traditions instead of testing 
these traditions by the means God offers for the 
purpose. It shows itself in the intrusion of the will 
into the province of the understanding, as when 
people make up their minds to believe this or that, 
without regard to the evidence on either side. It 
shows itself in the partisan rancor with which every 
teacher of a new point of view is assailed, as one 
who is disturbing the peaceful slumbers of his breth- 
ren. It shows itself in the craving after authority 
with which men adopt the nursery rule, ‘‘ Open your 
mouth and shut your eyes, and see what haven 
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It is seen in the reversal of the 
apostle’s maxim, in that. many who in malice are 
men are content to remain children ja mind. 


will send you.’’ 


The result of this obscurantism is to present the 
Gospel and the Charch in a very unfair light before 
the world. It is made to appear as though free 
thought could never be devout thought, but must 
always end in negation, and as though every man 
must make his choice between accepting the truths 
of Christianity on bare authority, or rejecting them 
altogether. Such positions are very welcome to 
those who prefer, for any reason, to reject them 
altogether. They find a great deal of comfort in 
the conclusion that they can be Christians only. on 
condition of renouncing half their human intelli- 
gence, and submitting the rest to the guidance of a 
teacher who abdicates the best functions of a real 
teacher, and imposes his own conclusions without 
attempting to bring the mind to activity about them. 
Hence the popularity of theologians like Newman 
with our agnostics, who find in his attitude toward 
the human reason their best excuse for irreligious 
revolt. 

Let this not be understood to refer to Newman’s 
Roman Catholic period merely. It was equally his 
mentalsattitude in his Anglican days, and is nowhere 
better illustrated than in that beautiful poem which 
our churches are using as a hymn, ‘‘ Lead, Kindly 
Light.’’ 
obscurantist, and this culminates in the repentant 
statement, ‘1 loved the garish day, and spite of 
fears, Pride ruled my will.’’ ‘The references to day 
as a symbol in the Bible are very numerous, but in 
no one of them is a contemptuous adjective prefixed 
to it. It is never spoken of as an evil thing, the 
love of which should be confessed with sorrow and 
repentance, ‘‘ Even ‘‘the day of judgment,’’ the 
‘*day of wrath,’’ is set forth as terrible only to the 
childnes oS Jdechwwces—ahasia the waske of dasknese: 
‘*Bat ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that that 
day should overtake you as a thief: for ye are all 
sons of light, and sons of the day: we are not of 
the night, nor of darkness.’’ It is true that the 
poet begins with an invocation to “‘light,’’ but it is 
just a rush-light, not the full blaze of the Sun of 
righteousness he wants ; for he proceeds, ‘‘I do not 


The whole atmosphere of the poem is 


ask to see the distant scene,—one step enongh for 
me."’ He finds ita sign of grace that he is more 
than willing to get on with the smallest amount of 
light that he can see his steps by, and to dispense 
with ‘‘ the garish day’’ The New Tes- 
tament will be searched in vain for any parallel to 
this kind of aspiration. 

It is unfair to the Roman Catholic Church to 
make her responsible for this kind of teaching. It 
is still more unfair to Protestantism to infer, either 
from Newman's example or from his teaching, that 
Protestantism has any affinity with skepticism, and 
that to escape it we must submit to the authority of 
an infallible church. From the very outset the 
Reformation based itself upon faith, and held up 
faith as the greatest of the Christian virtues, although 
its favorite apostle had given that place to love. 
And by faith it did not mean the acceptance of a 
series of theological opinions on authority, but an 
acquaintance with the living God, the unseen reality 
whom sense cannot reach, but is found of all who 
seek him. It swept away a great series of imter- 
mediaries which had grown up in the Middle Ages, 
and taught the direct relation of God to the human 
spirit. There was nothing in the least skeptical in 
its attitude. 

It is said that Protestantism rests on the right of 
private judgment, but the Reformers would have been 
much astonished to hear this said. ‘They insisted on 
the enfy of private judgment, bat they did not talk 

fe a right to exercise it, and least of all to the rejec- 
tion of Christian truth. With their certainty that 
Christian truth verifies itself to all honest inquirers, 


altogether. 
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they only feared men’s failure to exercise their powers 
of judgment and inquiry. And that confidence was 
as well justified then as it is now. It is not by re- 
search into the documents and evidences of Chris- 
tianity that men become skeptical about them. It is 
not from among men thus employed that Protestantism 
has to mourn desertions in our century or in any that 
went before it. 

Unbelief is far more due to the neglect of inquiry 
than to its use. Nicodemus was the type of men who 
are carried away from belief by the superficial objec- 
tions which eccur to alert minds. Philip’s blunt 
advice, ‘‘ Come and see,’’ is the best prescription for 
That wonderful discovery that nothing 
good could be expected ‘out of Nazareth is just as 
worthy of respect as most of the difficulties which 
still keep men away from the Gospel. Nicodemus 
might have rested in it all his days, and have gone 
about retailing it over half Galilee, if Philip had not 
acted on the supposition that faith and inquiry are 
very good friends, and need not get in each other's 
way. 


such minds, 
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Motes on Open Letters 


There are questions about the teach- 
ings of the Bible on points that have 
been discussed for centuries among 
Christians without agreement and without substantial 
progress. Some of these questions are continually com- 
ing up anew, and there are many persons who give them 
more thought than they give to points on which all 
agree. Denominations have been formed on the divid- 
ing lines as to these questions, and it can hardly be 
hoped that anything can now be said which is likely to 
settle the interminable disputes. One of these questions 
is as to the line between human government and divine. 
A Pennsylvania reader raises the old-time question in 
this way : 


A Christian’s Duty 
as te Citizenship 


Can a member of the Church of Christ consistently be a citizen 
of any earthly government, be it monarchy or republic ? 

Having cited various detached Bible texts, and made 
his own positive comments on them, this correspondent 
concludes as follows : 

Now I have summoned all the above passages, with the atten- 
dant arguments or conclusions, to save you from covering this 
ground. ... This is what I want. Give me such an amount of 
Scripture passages, and such a forcible interpretation thereof that 
my own passages will be so thrown in the shade that I will be 
compelk d to believe that the truth is on the other side. If you do 
not do this, I will be compelled to think that the truth is still on 
my side. 

When Jesus Was on earth, the Pharisees sought to 
entangle him in his talk by asking a question in this 
very line. But Jesus refused to give any hard-and-fast 
rule that should apply to all cases alike. Jesus simply 
said, ‘‘ Render therefore unto Czsar the things that are 
Cesar's ; and unto God the things that are God's,"’ 
Qn the principle indicated inf that utterance we ought to 
act. We have our duty toward human government and 
toward divine government. We cannot find any cx- 
plicit rule, applicable to every case, given for our per- 
sonal guidance. We ought to do our duty in accordance 
with the principles laid down in the Bibie. We are not 
to expect to find the truth on our side, but we ought to 
seek to be on the side of the cuth. We ought to do 
what we ought to do im all our relations to human gov- 
ernment and to divine. Let us beware of pivoting our 
action on the seeming teaching of a single Bible text. 
That is not the way to find or to seek the right course 
for ourselves. 


2 
It cannot be expected that the size of 
Larger Type . ‘ . : 
for Lesson Netps type used in these columns will suit 


everybody. There are persons who 
think it ought to be jarger, and there are persons who 
think it ought to be smaller. With so great a variety of 
readers there must be a variety of tastes, yet it naturally 
seems to many as if their standard ought to be recog- 
nized by all as the only correct standard. Some years 
ago, a Western clergyman called the Editcr to account 
because the type used in the lesson text was smaller 
than that used.in the editorials. He claimed that « 
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was an obvious slight on the Word of God to print a 
selection from it in smaller type than editorial matter. 
This, he thought, was a self-evident truth. Recently an 
Indiana subscriber urged that the various articles on the 
lesson pages should be in at least as: large print as the 
other reading-matier. The Editor asked for an ex- 
pression of opinion on this subject from the readers 
generally. Letters concerning & have come im from 
different parts of the country. The president of an 
Iowa county Sunday-school association writes : 

I rise to second the motion of your Indiana subscriber that, if it, 


be not asking too much, you give us larger print in the lesson 
helps. 


A practical printer from New York state says : 


I would like to add, for the information of your Indiana sub- 
scriber who would like to have the type of the lesson articles 
enlarged, that these articles are printed in much larger type—cer- 
tainly much clearer—than most newspaper articles, Bibles, or 
hymn-books. In fact, as a practical printer, I can’t help ad- 
miring the liberal way in which-the papers gotten up through- 
out. And perhaps our dear friend from Indiana might manage to 
find some chance—at least now that we are blessed with long days 
—to read the lesson articles during some part of the day before 
nightfall, and then enjoy the larger print after dark. And let me 
urge him especially to be. sure to read the first two pages, of 
which one of your subscribers ‘said, some time ago, that, if you 
would tear these off and send them alone, he would feel that he 
was getting more than he was paying for. I am sure this senti- 
ment is shared by many thousands of your subscribers. 


An appreciative pastor from the same state adds : 


Anent ‘‘ A Call for Larger Print’ in The Sunday School Times 
of May 13, let me preface that, at the subscription price, no 
reader should complain of type-faces or press-work. He (or she) 
would better pay an oculist for suitable glasses to read the invalu- 
able matter. 

From the District of Columbia there comes this prac- 
tical suggestion : 

I think the brother should use spectacles, or, if he uses them, 
they have been outgrown, and he needs new. I am nearly fifty- 
seven years old, and have used glasses since I was about forty, 
but have no trouble in reading anything in your paper. 


And from South Carolina this request is made : 


By all means, if practicable, let us have the lesson matter in 
lasger-print. 

It is evident that many readers would be glad to have 
the lesson helps in the same type as the contributors’ 
pages generally. In view of this wish, achange is made 
accordiagly, beginning in this week's issue. 
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From Contributors 


Some “ Queer” Children, and How 
to Deal with Them 


By Mrs. S. B. Patterson 


HE first instance which I shall give is that of a very 
small, strong-willed, active boy of about four years 
of age, who came in to make me a neighborly call one 
Sunday afternoon. He was followed, a few minutes 
later, by a little sister, who said that he was to go home 
at once. This he refused to do, whereupon she left, re- 
turning soon, however, with a direct command from his 
mother to come home. To my surprise, he still refused, 
most decidedly, to obey. She then threatened to send 
an older sister to take him by force, but he replied, 
‘Well, I don't care ; she may come, but she can't get 
me, for I won't go,—so there 1°’ 

1 had said little during all this, listening to the con- 
versation with mixed feelings. I will confess that f felt 
flattered by the child's impulse to come, and his desire 
to stay, and I could not willitigly insist on his leaving 
lest he should misunderstand my motive. On the other 
hand, I dared not uphold him in an act of direct dis- 
obedience. Weighing the matter carefully, 1 decided 
to work indirectly. Calling him to a seat near by, I 
suggested telling him a story about a giant. 

Then followed the tale of Goliath of Gath, and, as I 
pictured to him the brave shepherd boy who came out 
so fearlessly with sling and stones, boldly asserting bis 
belief in the near presence of God as his helper in sub- 
duing the foe, I could note, by the flashing eye and 
quick deep breath, that the soldier spirit was milly 
aroused in my little hero. His imagination began to 
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play in the most. lively manner, and several times ihe 
story was interrupted by such exclamations as ‘‘I can 
fight a giant !'’ or, ‘‘ Yes, there was a big giant came 
on our back platform once, and I just pulled out my 
sword and killed him this way !’” suiting the action to 
the word. 

On finishing the story, I added, in answer to one of 
these excited remarks, ‘‘ There are some giants you don’t 
seem to be able to fight. There's one strange giant whom 
we cannot see, who can make himself very small, and who 
slips into our hearts and tries to make us do what he 
says, ard I'm afraid you're not strong enough to drive 
him out.’ ‘Yes, I am,’ he asserted indignantly ; 
‘«] can drive him right out."’ ‘‘ Well,’’ I said, «he’s a 
strong fellow, and I notice he has been at you this very 
afternoon, and _ I shall be sorry if you are not able to 
fight him.'’ Then, watching the determined little face, 
I described his coming to see me, his reception of his 
mother’s message, the temptation to stay and enjoy him- 
self as he had planned, and his yielding so easily to the 
whispered suggestions of the strong tempter ; and, as 
the whole scene came to him in a new light, he straight- 
ened himself up, and said, ‘‘ He’ s there, and I can fight 
’* Then he added presently, ‘‘I can feel him ; 


’ 


him. 
he's giving me a pain in my stomach now !’’ and getting 
up, he marched off home with the air of a conqueror, 
which indeed he was. 

Again, one of the most difficult cases I have had to 
deal with recently is that of a placid, quiet child,—an 
uncommunicative little girl, very slow to obey. There is 
no disagreeable look of obstinacy in her face. One some- 
times wonders if she has heard what was said, as she 
calmly goes on her own way, when a direction has been 
given, simply looking at you without change of coun- 
tenance. But she hears, and, if so disposed, will obey, 
taking her own time, however, about it. The mother's 
experience seems much the same as ours, this strange 
reticence and apparent inattention, even amounting to 
indifference, combining to build up a wall between the 
two, 

A few weeks ago, during marching time in kindergar- 
ten, a little boy laid a small tin whistle on the piano for 
safe keeping. Some moments later I noticed my very 
reserved little girl looking intently at something which 
she held in the palm of her hand. Glanpcing down as 
she passed me, I recognized at once Robert's whistle. 
Finding that her secretiveness was presenting a new and 
dangerous phase, without giving time for others to notice 
what she had done, I quietly led her into another room 
where we could be alone. 

Usually, in such cases, I avoid asking direct questions 
at first, dreading the hardening influence which comes 
from the almost inevitable falsehood following the sud- 
den facing of the charge of wrong-doing. A little 
quiet talk, setting thing’ in a clear light, helps to allay 
nervousness, and strengthens the will towards confession. 

But in the case of this child, as I had supposed, the 
difficulty was to induce her to open her lips atall. After 
vain efforts to get her to speak, I was beginning to feel 
baffled, when it occurred to me to ask her if she had 
ever heard anything about God. A slight nod in the 
affirmative was my reward. I then asked her if she had 
heard of the evil spirit, who goes about doing all he can 
to keep us from loving God, coaxing us to disobey him, 
and leading us into danger. To my surprise, this 
seemed news to her, and brought the first word to her 
lips. No, she had not heard of him; and evidently she 
wanted to hear. She was greatly interested in what I 
had to tell her, and was ready to confess. 

After this it was an easy matter to show her, not only 
how she came to take the whistle, but also that her very 
refusal to speak was the result of the tempter’s planning. 
Then next day when, in the course of a story, some 
mention was made of temptation, several children began 
to tell what they would do if the evil spirit came to 
tempt them, and among the voices I heard this reticent 
little girl say, in a low clear tone, ‘‘I would talk."’ 

Not long since, I had occasion to speak to a heed- 
less, impetuous boy, who had been saucy to one of the 
pupil-teachers the previous day. This boy had been 
carefully trained at home to apologize politely after 
committing any rudeness, and had this morning several 
times repeated to the teacher his formula of “I'm 
sorry."’ 

I had previously suggested to her not to notice him 
particularly or treat him as a’ member of the class until 


hé seeined sincere in his regret.. My intention was not, 
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however, to leave him any length of time without em- 
ployment. 

Shortly after the classes began their work, I took him 
for a few minutes’ walk with me through the building. 
As we paused here and there, I put some apparently 
irrelevant questions to him. Among ot'iers, I asked 
him how we knew what things are right to do and what 
things arewrong. At first he seemed to think he didn't 
know, but, when urged, he said, ‘‘ Oh, we grow big and 
get sense.”’ 

Although the boy was not five years old, I felt sure, 
from my knowledge of his home, that he would hear 
much of missionary work, so I replied, ‘* Do you think 
that can be the way? You know, the heathen children 
don’t get sense to do right when they grow big. How 
do you suppose we can tell what is right and what is 
wrong ?’’ ‘*Well,’’ he said, after a little thought, 
‘‘there’s the Bible.’’ Standing on this plane, he was 
soon convinced of his obligation to be courteous as well 
as obedient, and was ready to condemn his conduct of 
the previous day. 

Just before returning to the kindergarten, however, he 
reminded me that he had already told Miss T that 
he was sorry. ‘‘ But were you really sorry ?’’ I replied. 
‘Oh, well,’’ he said hesitatingly, ‘«I didn’t care.’’ 
‘«Well,’’ I said, ‘‘if you say you are sorry when you 
are not really sorry, it is telling what isn’t just true. 
You'll have to be careful about that. Now, if I were 
Miss T , I shouldn't want a boy in my class who 
behaved as you did yesterday, and I daresay she doesn't 
care much about having you either. I think your best 
plan is to go right to her and ask her if she is willing to 
have you.”’ 

This possible consequence of his behavior seemed to 
affect him quite seriously, and, much to my pleasure, he 
accepted the suggestion, going directly to her, and making 
his request very earnestly and with much apparent sin- 
cerity. 

In each of these three cases I felt that the real point 
gained was this,—the child willingly acknowledged the 
right and deliberately chose to follow it. There was a 


direct facing shont fram evil to good, without the least 
compulsion from outside. 


It was said in my hearing lately that a teacher must 
have a ‘‘ cast-iron will’’ to get on in one of our country 
schools.* Now if this means anything it means that the 
child’s will must be kept in utter subjection to the will 
of another—by force, if necessary. The fact that chil- 
dren are responsible beings, endowed with will-power to 








- be trained and developed, not broken, is thus over- 


looked. We fail to realize the true position which these 
children occupy, and how much depends on our treat- 
ment of them. Their time of childhood is short, and 
the not far distant future will require of them not only 
physical health and intellectual power, but determina- 
tion and strength of character. In the .meantime they 
are only children, and we must bear in mind that the 
child’s moral nature is subject to the same conditions of 
weakness as his mental and physical natures. His 
knowledge of right and wrong is limited, and he lacks 
power to govern and control himself. We are not so 
unreasonable as to require him to lift a heavy weight, or 
to solve a difficult problem ; nor should we expect his 
moral condition to be otherwise than weak. 

The inability to see the right clearly is often a source 
of weakness to the child. He does not recognize it as 
right, or he.has a distorted image of it, because, for the 
time being, it is in opposition to his wishes. He ‘needs 
to see it from a distance, to get a glimpse of it from an 
independent standpoint. Feeling it to be an interference 
with his pleasure, he cannot judge fairly, and he needs 
to get out of himself in order to see himself. Often a 
story showing similar conditions in the life of another, or 
of an imaginary person, will serve this purpose as noth- 
ing else can. Truth is thus attractively held up in a 
strong light, showing its full beauty and fairness, and 
may be left to work its own purpose. In dealing with 
the easily-affected child-nature, it may be wiser often 
for us to omit the open condemnation of ‘‘ Thou art the 
man."’ 

In the first illustration given, where the boy refused to 
go home when told, the story served first to take his at- 
tention away from himself, and then to fix it on a paral- 
lel case, not too similar, where he saw the battle fought 
between right and wrong, and, becoming enthusiastic 
over it, wished himself in the midst of the fight. On 
the other hand, direct reference to his disobedience 
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would have antagonized him and aroused the spirit of 
self-defense, blinding him entirely to a right view of his 
action. 

In each of the other two cases cited there seemed to 
be lack of real knowledge of the active power of evil, 
and of the personal responsibility resting even on each 
little child to abhor that which is evil and cleave to that 
which is good. 

It rests mainly with the mother, it is true, to train the 
child's spiritual nature, but her work is necessarily 
modified by outside influences. The formation of char- 
acter is not an act, but a process. It is not the work of 
one day in seven, or of half an hour a day, and whoever 
has the oversight of the child for the time being has the 
responsibility. 

As with regard to his intellectual nature the aim of 
the teacher should be to develop self-activity, so morally 
the end in view should be to render the child indepen- 
dent of others in gaining the power of self-control. One 
of the first means to be considered towards this end is 
the smoothing of the way. We may ‘gather out the 
stones "’ and ‘‘cast up the highway'’ by lessening fric- 
tion, and by removing causes of temptation and means 
of wrong-doing. All this is good, but times will come to 
us all, children not excepted, when duty steps in as 
duty, pure and simple, presenting little that is at- 
tractive, when, even though sugar-coated, the pill is 
certainly a pill. 

Now if, in such cases, the child is to do right, it must 
be by force of will, the only question being, shall it be 
by force of another person's will or by exercise of his 
own will? If by force of another's will, in what con- 
dition is the child left when that will to which he is 
bound is withdrawn? Not having been accustomed to 
stand alone, lacking the power which can come only from 
self-effort, he meets not only failure, but loses that in- 
centive to higher progress which comes with each suc- 
cess, however small. 

While helping him to master arithmetic and algebra 
and geometry, etc., we must not neglect to help him to 
attain strength of character. This can only be done by 


leading him to s¥e the right. clearly. by influencing him 
to desire it, and by encouragement to deliberate action. 


To be truly developing, the exercise must be prompted 
by the child's own heart. ‘True ethics are central, 
and go from the soul outward.'’ Help thus given will 
be strengthening. The child who receives the right 
amount of assistance at the right time does not 
crave unnecessary help ; he thoroughly enjoys the exer- 
cise of his own power and prefers the result of personal 
effort, for such action is ‘‘delightful in the doing, and 


the effect remains. And in the endeavor to strengthen 
the child's will towards right-doing, our attitude be- 
comes sympathetic. In cases even of direct wrong- 
doing, the teacher is not tempted to look on the affair as 
a personal conflict between himself and the child. His 
center of interest is changed. Instead of feeling the 
matter to be one of resistance to his authority, of refusal 
to acknowledge his will to be law, he sees before hinr a 
struggle between strength and weakness, between the 
child and the powers of darkness, in a case where he 
may put forth his hand to help the weak to gain the 
victory. 
Truro, N. S. 
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Oriental Research 


Edited by 


“% % 


Professor H. V: Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D:, LL.D. 
Palestine 


bs response to a recent very sharp review of his book 

on Palestine (/Hochwichtige Entdeckungen auf der 
swetten Palistinafahrt), Professor Sepp of Munich, a 
well-known Roman Catholic writer, announces in the 
Journal of the German Palestine Society that he will pay 
the sum of one thousand marks (equal to about two hun- 
dred and forty dollars) as-a prize to anybody who will 
prove convincingly, within six months, in the pages of 
that journal, 

1. That the identification of Capernaum with Khan 
Minyeh is incorrect. 

2. That Tel Hum is not the ancient Telonium, where 
Levi sat at receipt of custom. 

3. That Bethsaida is not‘to be recognized in -the 
Mes ‘adiyeh of to-day. 
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4. That Sepp’s Dalmaus is net Klentical with the 
Bethamus of Josephus. 
5. That the New Testament Emmaus is to be sought 
in Kubébe rather than in Kaloniyeh, 
6. That it is impossible to regard Migdal-Gedor as the 
home of Mary Magdalene. 


Assyria and Babytonia 


A Turkish periodical informs its readers : ‘' Difficul- 
ties have arisen between the local authorities of Mosul 
and Dr. C. Lehmann of the University of Berlin, who 
has been making archeological researches in that neigh- 
borhood. Dr. number of in- 
teresting relics of antiquity, which the authorities are 
stated to have confiscated and sent to the Imperial Otto- 
man Museum in Constantinople. There seems to 
have been some misunderstanding as to the terms and 


Lehmann has found a 


scope of the authorization under which Dr. Lehmann 
was carrying on his researches,"’ 

The excavations of the Babylonian Expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania at the southwestern part of 
the mounds of Nippur have been rewarded by excep- 
tional finds during the month of April. Not less than 
a thousand inscribed cuneiform tablets, the fourth part of 
which is in a perfect state of preservation, have been un- 
earthed. All these documents were taken from low 
levels, the lowest point reached during April being more 
than sixty feet below the surface. Eight complete and 
fully inscribed prisms and steles in burnt clay and a 
number of fragmentary steles form another interesting 
and valuable part of our latest acquisitions at Nippur. 
In addition to the hundreds of clay statues, vases, weap- 
ons, and instruments in copper and bronze, beads, and 
different kinds of jewelry, etc., always found in abun- 
one fine bronze bowl, 
and a well-preserved wooden vase,—a very rare find in 


dance, eighteen seal cylinders, 


ancient Babylonian ruins, —and a number of other pe- 
culiar antiquities, were gathered from eighty-two graves 
opened and examined during the same period. No 
further details can be given at present. 

The general health in the camp is good, but one Arab 


workman died of consumption. Mr. Geere, who has 
_ been dangerously Il Since january, 1s~on~tre-tan—roaa 


_ towards complete recovery, according to the reports of 
his physician, but he will be unable to join the other 
members in the field before cooler weather commences 
in the autumn. The temperature is gradually getting 
high at midday. 

Egypt 

Professor Steindorff of the University of Leipsic writes 
to the editor : «‘ While every one was thinking that the 
archeological investigations in Egypt for the winter of 
1898-99 were ended, and that no more news could be 
expected from Africa, the report came that early in May 
the director of the Egyptian excavations, Mr. Loret, had 
made a very important discovery. In the ‘Valley of 
the Kings,’ which extends along the west bank of the 
Nile, in the Libyan Mountains, opposite Luxor, and in 
which Mr. Loret, the year before, had discovered the tombs 
of Thutmosis III and Amenophis II, he has now brought 
to light the hitherto unknown tomb of Thutmosis I, the 
real founder of the eighteenth dynasty, who made Egypt 
one of the great empires of the ancient world. The 
tomb the extreme western end of that 
valley, between the tombs of the kings Setnacht and 
Sethos Il (Nos. 14 and 15 of the list in Baedeker's 
Fgypt). The space occupied by the tomb is small, con- 
taining only two chambers, and being, therefore, ap- 
parently the smallest of all the royal sepulchers hitherto 
known. 


is located in 


The special importance of this discovery lies 
in the fact that Thutmosis I, the earliest king of the 
eighteenth dynasty, was also the first ruler to depart 
from the ancient custom of the Pharaohs, that of build- 
ing in the desert lowland pyramidal tombs. For him- 
self he had a tomb hewn out of rock in the mountains. 
His predecessor, Amenophis 1, according to custom, 
built his tomb in the plain, near the present site of 
Drah-abul-negge, records, 
Thutmosis I, on the contrary, chose for his last dwell- 


as we know from written 


ing-place the lonely and majestic valley in the Libyan 
Mountains. Pharaohs followed his 
example, and during the eighteenth, nineteenth, and 


For centurics the 
twentieth dynasties were built those magnificent sepul- 
chers which in Romen times were still among the greatest 
curiosities of ancient Thebes. 

*s The ‘ 
in which, « 


lley of the Kings,’ and the valley west of it, 
ong others, the tomb of Amenophis III was 
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situated, were reserved exclusively for the Pharaohs. It 
was only in exceptional cases that other members of the 
royal family or special favorites of Pharaoh found their 
resting-piace here near the sovereigns. Among the few 
exceptions is the tomb of the fan-bearer Mai-her-pré, 
which Mr. Loret found not long before the discovery of 
the tomb of Thutmosis I. It is located in the same part 
of the valley as the grave of this Pharaoh, between the 
graves of Setnacht and Amenophis II. Probably this 
fan-bearer was a special friend of Thutmosis 1, who 
had his friend's last dwelling-place put in closest prox- 
imity to his own. Penetrating the rock for a distance 
of about twenty-seven feet, is a perpendicular shaft 
which, at the bottom, opens into a vault a little over 
sixteen feet square. Like most of the tombs in the 
‘Valley of the Kings,’ these, even in antiquity, were 
visited and plundered by robbers, who, however, seized 
upon only the most valuable articles, leaving undis- 
turbed the furnishings that were of no value to them. 
In the hope of finding treasures inside the winding 
shezis, the robbers had unwrapped the mummy, but 
they were pious enough to wrap it up again hastily, and 
restore it to its place in the innermost of the three 
wooden caskets. Chief among the articles that Mr. 
Loret found in the tomb is a remarkably well-preserved 
papyrus containing texts from the Book of the Dead, with 
colored pictures finely executed ; also a chest in which 
were kept a draught-board, with a full set of draught- 
men, and some garlands ; likewise fruit, food, poultry, 
and beef. The last-mentioned articles, being intended 
fpr the sustenance of the dead, each one was wrapped 
in linen and enclosed in a wooden case, exactly corre- 
sponding to its form. Thirteeen large earthen beer 
jars, most of which, with their seals, stood there un- 
maired, and a large number of other vessels, had con- 
tained the beverages necessary for the refreshment of 
the dead. Weapons, among others two artistically 
wrought leathern quivers containing arrows, and two 
beautifal armchairs, completed this strange stock of 
equipments. The most remarkable piece of all is a 
large and beautifully preserved couch, the like of which 


has never been found in any other tomb, _ It consists 
of a quadrangular wooden frame, overspread with a 


thick rush mat, and over this were stretched three layers 
of linen with a life-size figure of the god of death, Osiris, 
drawn upon the outer layer. The figure itself was 
smeared with some material intended to make the un- 
der layer waterproof. Over this, mingled with some 
adhesive substance, soil had beer spread, in which bar- 
ley was planted. The grains had sprouted, and had 
grown to the height of from two and a half to three 
The whole, therefore, represented a couch 
wheron the dead Osiris lay figured in greensward. 
Verily, a striking poetical idea, the resurrection of the 
dead symbolized by the picture of the barley springing 
up. The whole tomb, with its numerous equipments, 
furnishes a very important Contribution to the history of 
the mcthods of burial among the ancient Egyptians."’ 

Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, Sc. D., Curator of the Egyp- 
tian Section of the Archeological Museum of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and secretary of the American 
Exploration Seciety, writes to the editor : ‘‘ Mrs. Hearst, 
while in Egypt last winter, engaged the services of Dr. 
Reisner in the interest of the American Exploration So- 
ciety, of which she is honorary president.’’ As to the 
ultimate disposal of the antiquities, nothing definite has 
as yet been determined. 


inches, 


Arabia 


The editor has received a copy of two pamphlets (pp. 
I-gt and 93-185) ‘‘ printed as manuscript,’’ through the 
courtesy of Count Landberg, the famous Arabist and 
well-known leader of the Austrian expedition sent out to 
South Arabia last year by the Imperial Academy of 
Vienna (see my note in The Sunday School Times, April 
29, 1899, p. 260). The one hundred and eighty-five 
pages contain Count Landberg’s own cutting report on 
this expedition, as submitted to the Academy. They 
throw considerable fresh light on the personnel and his- 
tory of a scientific undertaking carefully planned by its 
leader, and seemingly bound to have a signal success, 
but which, notwithstanding the count’s heroic efforts to 
prevent a failure, was finally wrecked, chiefly because 
the first condition for the successful carrying out of any 
expedition, strange to say, was entirely neglected in this 
case. We mean a clear definition of the rights and duties 
of every member by the Academy, and a clear understand- 
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ing on the side of the board of managers at home and of 
the members of the staff, that there can be only one com- 
mander in the field, whom every member of the expedi- 
tion must obey, in the interest of the scientific results to 
be obtained, and for the sake of the safety of the party 
in a foreign and, for the greater part, unknown country, 
inhabited by independent, half-barbarous tribes, who 
know only the law of the desert. From Count Land- 
berg’s statements, accompanied by numerous documents, 
it would seem evident that the Vienna expedition was 
wrecked through the incompetency, lack of tact, and 
overbearing behavior of Professor D. H. Miiller, whom 
the Academy had appointed second'in command without 
defining his precise duties, and without sufficiently pro- 
tecting Count Landberg, the originator and most compe- 
tent leader of the whole expedition. 

On the other side, it cannot be denied that the lan- 
guage of the report before us, particularly of the first 
ninety-one pages, is often far from dignified. Many 
details as to what had been thought or said by persons, 
as to the personal peculiarities of members, as to differ- 
ences and frictions between Landberg and Miiller, etc., 
would have been better omitted entirely. While fully 
recognizing and accounting for the great mental strain 
under which these pages were written by its author, we 
must yet hold Count Landberg himself chiefly responsi- 
ble for the cool manner in which his ‘‘report’’ was 
received and. answered by the Acadefhy. The second 
part ignores the personal element much more, thereby 
impressing the reader more deeply with Count Land- 


“berg’s grievances, and his forcible but more objective 


statements of very strange facts. 
Philadelphia. 
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For Children at Home 
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A Commencement Present 


By Zelia. Margaret Walters 


= ISS Nina is going to graduate in June,’’ an- 


nounced Annie, as she carefully wiped and put 
away the last cup. ‘‘And I'm to have an invitation all 
myself. She told me so to-day. Esther is going’ to 
have one too.”’ 

Esther and Annie were the two dearest of Miss Nina’s 
little friends. Esther lived in a fine house and wore fine 
clothes, while Annie lived with her mother in a tiny cot- 
tage, and wore patched gingham aprons. 

‘Esther is going to give her a beautiful book for a 
present,’’ Annie finally remarked, wistfully. 

Annie's mother was all sympathy at once, but she 
didn’t say anything until the next day. 

‘Don't people send flowers to the graduates ?”’ she 
asked, when Annie sat down to help pull out basting- 
threads. 

‘« Yes,”’ said Annie; ‘‘ but flowers cost ever so much 

money too.’’ 
Now I remember 
that Miss Nina is very fond of sweet peas. I will give 
you five cents to buy a package of seed, and then, if you 
take care of them, you can have a beautiful bouquet by 
the last of June.”’ 

Annie ran for the seed catalog, and, after a half-hour's 
study of the descriptions, she selected pink sweet peas 
with white edges. 


‘*Not if you raise them yourself. 


The next week was a very busy one for the little girl. 
She got her sweet-pea trench ready, and planted the seed 
herself. When the first leaves showed above the ground, 
she put up a stake at each end of the trench, and 
stretched strings across for the peas to climb on. ‘She 
gave them plenty of water every day, and they grew mar- 
velously. 

She was filled with a dreadful anxiety lest the flowers 
should not open in time, but, on the 15th of June, the 
first fluttering beauty came out to dance with the wind. 
By commencement day the vines were full of flowers. 

They did make a beautiful bouquet, and many people 
turned to look at them as Annie, in her newly ironed 
white dress, walked along the street to the hall. 

She saw Miss Nina sitting on the platform, and began 
to wonder how she could give her the flowers. Then 
the orchestra began to play, and after a while Miss Nina 
arose to speak. 
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«| want to give her my flowers,’’ whispered Annie 
to herself. 

But the lady that sat nearest heard her, and said : 

««Go up now and’give them to her."’ 

The people were clapping their hands, and Miss Nina 
was bowing, when Annie reached the platform. A man 
lifted her up, and she advanced, holding out the flowers. 

‘‘Thank you, darling,"’ came in dear Miss Nina's 
sweet voice, 

Then ‘the people applauded more than ever as Miss 
Nina took the rosy bouquet and kissed the little giver. 

Annie told her mother all about it when she came 
home, and finished up excitedly : 

«« And Miss Nina came and told me that was a beau- 
tifuk present, and she loves sweet peas better than any 
other flowers. And I'm so glad I did it."’ 


Akron, O. 
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Spirit and Method 
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Shall we Have Separate Classes in 
the Primary Department ? 


By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


HE reasons that have convinced us that the scholars 

of primary age should form a separate department, 

and not remain simply a class in the main room, de- 

mand with equal force that such a department, once 
established, should itself be subdivided. 

These reasons, calling for this change with ever in- 
creasing authority, lie in the nature of child develop- 
ment, and cannot be disregarded without injury to both 
pupil and teacher. To the pupil comes that dwarfing 
which is the result of misdirected energy, and to the 
teacher, exhaustion from a spendthrift waste of force. 
While it is undoubtedly true that an undivided depart- 
ment with a well-qualified teacher is far better than a 
subdivided one with an inefficient corpe nf toacheve,—i« 
that what is taught is thoroughly and well taught,—we 
are, leaving the ‘‘good enough’’ behind us, and are 
striving for the thorofighly true and reasonable way, for 
we are coming to see that ‘‘it is worse than idle t6 sup- 
pose that, simply because we are trying to teach God's 
word to children, we can therefore ignore the require- 
ments and defy the laws of child nature,’’ these being 
equally the word of God. 

The ideal has this use, that all true and earnest souls 
are gradually transformed by contemplation of it, and 
their works assume a greater or less likeness to it. There- 
fore do not dismiss the ideal, separate, subdivided, 
graded primary department with a curt, if sorrowful, 
‘¢it isn’t practicable,’’ but retain itin your thoughts as 
something true and right, and at least to be longed for. 

Cattle may be herded ; children do not thrive best 
under that method. The child must develop both as an 
individual and as a member of society. The small 
circle of fellows renders this possible, and does away 
with the fatigue and repression coming to him through 
numbers and superior age and attainments, for children 
can only understand life and its lessons at their own 
level of age and experience. A seemingly insignificant 
difference, only six short months, often less, is a chasm, 
a great gulf fixed between the experiences and recep- 
tivity of the younger children. This alone should be 
sufficient cause to demand that children of approxi- 
mately the same age, and that age only, shall be taught 
together,- and by methods appropriate to their age. 
When a young teacher says, ‘‘ If my children were of one 
age, I'm pretty sure I could interest them,’’ she shows a 
realization of what is in truth one of the great hindrances 
to really good work, and one which may be almost en- 
tirely removed by the subdivision of the room into 
classes. : 

Logically it soon becomes apparent to the thoughtful 
and observing superintendent of a classified primary 
department that the children under six years of age 
should, in their turn, have allotted to them a separate 
place the entire time, and class division, that the even 
greater necessities of their age may be more thoroughly 
met. 

Only a few of-the advantages of the subdivided class 
need be enumerated : Better grading, both by age and 
ability. Better attention: to both the mental and bodily 
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needs of the pupil. -Better adaptation of teaching meth- 
ods, Interest is more easily secured, and therefore the 
probability of the acceptance of truth is greater. A 
more economical use of teaching energy. . It renders 
visitation of the pupils and mutual relations with the 
home more easy and practicable. Much better order is 
maintained, for a well employed child is seldom, if ever, 
disorderly. In short, better training of body, mind, and 
spirit. 

It seems strange that with these principles of age, 
attainments, and isolation of pupils as the. underlying 
ideas of our secular educational system, they have not 
sooner entered into our religious schools. There are 
two great mountains of difficulty in the way of inaugu- 
rating this most needed and beneficial change, —lack of 
space and of teachers. Lack of space because the true 
importance of the children in the church has not had a 
vital hold upon the church itself, and work for them 
has been largely voluntary, and not an activity demand- 
ing the same fostering and monetary care as the ser- 
vices for the adult members of the church, save in the 
Roman Catholic and some kindred churches. 

We believe the teacher to be the pivotal point in the 
work, and how almost universal is the cry for teachers 
who will not only be faithful and regular as to attend- 
ance, but who will also thoroughly prepare themselves 
for their work, either by study at home or by attending 
some well-taught meeting for primary teachers ! 

From out the dim mists of past ages there has come 
down to us the child's rattle as the symbol of that agita- 
tion without which there can be no life, no progress. 
Through this agitation, still led by the little child, we 
hope to come, sooner or later, into that adjustment to 
God's law in him which shall result in natural and happy 
development for him and in joyful and satisfying work 
for us. 

Lawrence, Kan. 
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Diagrams fill a large place in the 


study methods of certain kinds of 
orderly minds. Here 1s-@ tewes sooum 


from the pen of the Rev. Kensey J. Hammond, of High- 
lands, Delaware, all of which explains itself : 


Analytical Tree 


fviteunrwnws wy = 


Some months ago, you published a diagram of Scripture 
references to Jesus’ introduction in the first chapter of St. John's 
I 


send it, sure that you are always on the watch for suggestions, 


Gospel, which set me to thinking, with the enclosed result. 


and know the value of ‘‘ eye-gate"’ as well as ‘‘ ear-gate "’ in teach- 
ing. It is also ‘‘ an analysis of the Golden Text’ rather than of 
the lesson. 


Very truly yours, 
(Rev.) KENSEY J. HAMMOND. 
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AON Gitc es 


A Sunday-school teacher, like a day- 


The Teacher = school teacher, is in danger of mis- 


as Minister 2 
judging a child from a want of 


knowledge of the child's physical defects or afflictions. 
These very afflictions offer to the sympathetic and _ tact- 
ful teacher large opportunity of ministry. The teacher 
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will not only avoid giving needless pain, but may be 
the means cf giving to the scholar aid and comfort, by 
heeding the following, from The School Journal ; «« Much 
of what we are accustomed to call ‘ stupidity’ in chil- 
dren ariscs from a diseased condition of the nose or 
It has been found that children who habitually 
breathe through the mouth and go about with the under 
jaw dropped and a vacant stare in their eyes, are almost 
invariably suffering from adenoid vegetations in the 
nasal passages, often accompanied by. swollen tonsi_.. 
A large number of dull and stupid children have bees 
found to be simply the victims of poor eyesight. Such 
children, when the cause of trouble is removed, very 
frequently become as bright as their fellows. Disease 
of the ears is another cause of apparent dulness. The 
child does not realize his deafness, never having heard 
more distinctly, and his learning and intelligence is 
often permanently impaired, simply for want of a proper 
diagnosis of his case. All these afflictions can be per- 
manently cured if taken in time. Some means ought 
to be devised so that the ignorance or indifference of 
parents may be counteracted by proper, medical treat- 
ment. But meanwhile the teacher must try to learn as 
much as possible of the pupil's health and strength, and 
rather be lenient in doubtful cases than to discourage de- 
fectives by punishment and ill-applied scolding."’ 


throat. 


% 
Why One There are several reasons why a good 
Library is Not Sunday-school library, in one school, 
Patronized 


is not generally patronized. First, the 
rules, though good, are not enforced. The two-weeks 
limit for the retention of books is allowed to stretch itself 
indefinitely, to fit the inclination of the borrower, and 
no questions asked. The disappointed applicants for 
these books, ‘‘ never in,’’ become discouraged, and 
withdraw patronage. Secondly, the librarian is plainly 
a misfit He knows nothing of the character of the 
books, hence is non-sympathetic and unhelpful in the 
selection. After a book dons its cover, and is shelved, 


its individnality is as. com nietals huried.tehi ac ic thas of 
the state-prison convict. Itrepresents a number, —that 15 


all. Thirdly, the librarian is careless, in some instances 
returning the same book to the borrower for two weeks in 
succession ; in others, making a hasty selection, without 
due regard to the numbers upon the individual order 
card. These and other local mismanagements tend to 
make an exceptionally well selected library unpopular. 


b 


That scholars will be quick to re- 
spond to an opportunity of earning 
Bibles of their own was shown by the 
result of an offer recently made in the intermediate depart- 
ment of acity Sunday-school. In October last the Daily 
Home Bible- Reading Cards published by John D. Wattles 
& Co. were distributed among the scholars for their op- 
tional following. They were told that all who would fol- 
low the daily readings from that time until Children's 
Day—a period of about eight months—would receive 
gift Bibles in return for their faithfulness. Legitimate 
excuses from the reading were, of course, allowed in 


Winning a Bible by 
Reading the Bible 


special instances, and certain scholars were permitted to 
join the reading circle ata later date. Omissions in the 
readings were sometimes made up by the reading of a 
Of 


the eighty-eight scholars in the department, sixty-one 


specified chapter in addition to the regular course. 


won the reward at the Children’s Day exercises in June, 
when the awarding of the Bibles was given a prominent 
place in the program. 


< 


An interesting and profitable mode of 
réview is pursued weekly in an adult 
class. Each Sunday the truths ex- 
plained upon the previous Sunday confront the pupils in 


A Weekly 
Review Plan 


These are 
comprehensive, in many cases simply a hint for expan- 


the form of individual written questions. 


sion, —as, for instance : 


1. The night cometh when no man can work? (develop. ) 

2. The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us? (develop. ) 

3. I am the light of the world (develop). 

This exercise keeps up a sustained, connected interest 
in the lessons, emphasized and strengthened by the 
quarterly reviews. 
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Lesson 


Helps 


Lesson Calendar 


Third Quarter, 1899 


1. July 2.—Gracious Invitations . . 
2. July 9.—Daniel in Babylon 


3. July %6.—The Hebrews in the Fiery Furmace..... . Dan. 3: 14-28 


4. July 23.—The Handwriting on 


5. July 30.—Daniel in the Den of Lions. . . . 


6. August 6.—The New Heart... . 
9. August 13.—Ezeckiel’s Great Vision 


the Well... . 


Peer, Ft 
Daw oes wd 4 Ezek. 36 : 25-36 
é ke. 3 ee eee Ezek. 37: 1-14 


8. August 20.—The River of Salvation. ......... Ezek. 47: 1-2 
9. August 27.—Returning from Captivity. .........- Ezra 1: 1-12 
10. September 3.—KRebuilding the Temple... ... . hzra 3: 10t0 4:5 


a 
12. September 17.— Power through the 
13. September 24.— Review. 


S 2 


. September 10.— Encouraging the Builders 


pd 6 awe Hag. 2: 1-9 


Spirit Zech. 4: 1-34 


x 


Lesson 4, July 23, 18990 


The Handwriting on the Wall 


Dan. 5: 


Read chaps. 4 and 5 


Memory verses : 


17-3! 


24-28 


GoLDEN TEXT: God-is the judge.—Psa. 75 : 7. 


COMMON VERSION 


17 4 Then Daniel answered 
and said before the king, let 
thy gifts be to thyself, and give 
thy rewards to another ; yet I 
will read the writing unto the 
king, and make known to him 
the interpretation. 

18 O thou king, the most 
high God gave Nétb-u-chad- 
néz'zar thy father a kingdom, 
and majesty, and glory, and 
honour : 

19 And for the majesty that 
he gave him, all people, nations, 
andl languages, trembled and 
feared before him: whom he 
would he slew; and whom he 
would he kept alive ; and whom 
he world he pat How whom 

20 But when his heart was 
lifted up, and his mind .hard- 
ened in pride, he was deposed 
from his kingly throne, and they 
took his glory from him : 

zt And he was driven from 
the sons of men ; and his heart 
was. made like the beasts, and 
his dwelling was with the wild 
asses; they fed him with grass 
like oxen, and his body was 
wet with the dew of heaven ; 
till he knew that the most high 
God ruled in the kingdom of 
men, and ¢haft he appointeth 
over it whomsoever he will. 

22 And thou his son, O Bel- 
shaz'zar, hast not humbled 
thine heart, though thou knew- 
est all this ; 

23 Kut hast lifted up thyself 
against the Lord of heaven ; 
and they have brought the ves- 
sels of his house before thee, 
and thou and thy lords, thy 
wives and thy concubines, have 
drunk wine in them; and thou 
hast praised the gods of silver, 
and gold, of brass, iron, wood, 
and stone, which see not, nor 
hear, nor know: and the God 
in whose hand thy breath is, 
and whose are all thy ways, 
hast thou not glorified : 

24 ‘Then was the part of the 
hand sent from him ; and this 
Wrilihy Was written. 

a5 4 And this és the writing 
that was written, ME’NE, 
ME'NE, TE’KEL, U-PHAR’- 
SIN 

26 This ¢s the interpretation 
of the thing: ME'’NE; God 
hath numbered thy kingdom, 
and fimished it. 

27 TE’KEL; Thou art 
weighed in the balances, and art 
found wanting. 

28 PE’RES; Thy kingdom 
is divided, and given to the 
Médes and Per'si-ans. 

29 Then commanded  Bel- 
shiz'zar, and they clothed 
Daniel with scarlet, and pat a 
chain of gold about his neck, 
and made a proclamation con- 
cerning him, that he should be 
the third rulergn the kingdom. 

30 F§ In ts night was Bel- 
shaz’zar th ing of the Chal- 
dé'ans slaia. 

31 And Da-ri’us the Mé'di-an 
took the kingdom, écing about 
threescore and two years old. 





1 That is, Nuwhered, numbered, weighed, and divisions. 


Divided. * Ur, rule as one of three 


REVISED VERSION 


17 Then Daniel answered and 
said before the king, Let thy 
gifts be to thyself, and give 
thy rewards to another ; 
nevertheless [ will read the 
writing unto the king, and 


make known to him the 
18 ge O thou king, 
the Most High God gave 


Nebuchadnezzar thy father 

the kingdom, and greatness, 
19 and glory, and majesty : and 

because of the greatness that 

he gave him, all the peoples, 

nations, and languages 

trembled and feared before 

him: whom he would he 

slew, and whom he would he 

kept valive ;_ and whom he 

vee tec wee 6 tre SS | ~ o 

whom ‘he''would: he - put 
20 down. But when his heart 
was lifted wp, and his spirit 
was hardened that he dealt 
proudly, he was deposed 
from his kingly throne, and 
they took his glory from him : 
and he was driven from the 
sons of men ; and his heart 
was made like the beasts, 
and his dwelling was with 
the wild asses ;-he was fed 
with grass like oxen, and his 
body was wet with the dew 
of heaven: until he knew 
that the Most High God 
ruleth in the kingdom of 
men, and that be setteth up 
over it whomsoever he will. 
22 And thou his son, O Bcl- 

shazzar, hast not humbled 

thine heart, though thou 
23 knewest all this; but. hast 
lifted up thyself against the 
Lord of heaven; and they 
have brought the vessels of 
his house before thee, and 
thou and thy lords, thy wives 
and thy concubines, have 
drunk wine in them; and 
thou hast praised the gods of 
silver, and gold, of brass, 
iron, wood, and stone, which 
see not, nor hear, nor know.: 
and the God m whose hand 
thy breath is, and whose are 
all thy ways, hast thou not 
glorified ; then was the part 
of the hand sent from before 
him, and this writing was 
inscribed. And this is the 
writing that was inscribed, 
IMENE, MENE, TEKEL, 
UPHARSIN. This js the in- 
terpretation of the thing: 
MENE ; God hath numbered 
thy kingdom, and brought 
27 ittoanend. TEKEL; thou 

art weighed in the balances, 

and art found wanting. 
28 *PYERES; thy kingdom is 


2 


od 
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divided, and given to the 
29 Medes and Persians. Then 


commanded Bc: lshazzar, and 
they clothed Daniel with 
purple, and put a chain of 
gold about his neck, and 
made proclamation concern- 
img him, that he should * be 
the third ruler in the king- 
30 dom. In that night Bel- 
shazzar the Chaldean king 
was slain. And Darius the 
Mede received the kingdom, 
being about threescore and 
two years old.* 


~ 


2? That is, 


*(Ch. vi. 1 in Aram.) 


In verse 22 the American Revisers would substitate® thy ”’ for “ thine.” 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by ‘B. F. Jacobs 
The Handwriting on the Wall 


Suan.—Gad's Word Against Babylon ( fer. 50: 1-24). The city 
doomed (1-3). ‘The experience of Israel and Judah (4-8). 
‘The enemies of Babylon (9-16). God's care for his own 
(17-24). 

Mon.— Babylon's Doom foretold (Jer. 51 : 25-99). A prophecy 
of desolation (25-29). ‘The manner of destruction foretold 
(30-32). ‘The judgment of God (33-43). Promises for 
Israel (44-49). 

Tues.— 7he Prophecy Preserved ( Jer. 54 : 59-64). Given by 
Jeremiah to Seraiah (59, 60). To be read én Babylon 
(61, 62). To be buried in the Euphrates (63, 64). 

Wed.— Zhe King's Second Dream (Dan. g : 4-18). The ac- 
knowledgement (1-3). The wise men and Daniel (4-9). 
The Prophetic Tree (10-16). The Most High ruleth in the 
kingdom of men (17, 18). 


Thurs.— Nebuchadneszar's Experience (Dan. 4 : 19-37). The 
dream reviewed (19-23). The interpretation (24-26). The 
application (27-33). ‘The restoration and thanksgiving 


(34-37) 

Pri,—#elshazzar's Impious Feast (Dan. 5 : 1-16). The carousal 
(1-4). ‘The hand of God (5). ‘The king and his lords 
troubled (6-9). Daniel remembered (10-16). 

Sat.— The City and Nation Judged ({ Dan. § : 17-31). Daniel's 
reply (17). God's warnings disregarded (18-21). Pride 
and impiety (23.24). Weighed, numbered, judged (25-31). 

Sun.—Zaéy/on as a System (Rev. 18 : 1-24). The charge (1-3). 
‘The call (4-6). The specifications (7-14). The mourning 
and rejoicing (15-20). ‘The doom (21-24). 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—Shortly before Cyrus took Babylon. 
or earlier, 539 B.C. 

INTERVENING EveNTs.—-Nebuchadnezzar lived twen- 
ty-five years after the date assigned to the events of the 
last lesson. He captured Jerusalem, burned the temple, 
stripped Judah of inhabitants, conquered all Syria and 
Egypt, , proved himself a strong sovereign and a magni- 
ficent builder. The Jews in exile, advised by the 
prophets, settled down to the acceptance of their duties 


In June, 


as citizens. Nebuchadnezzar was succeeded by Evil- 
merodach, who released and honored Jehoiachin, the 


captive king of [udah (2 Kings 2s :.27). presumably 
through the influence of such advisers as Daniel. After 


two years he was murdered, and succeeded by his 
brother-in-law Nerigtissar, who was followed, four years 
later, by Nabonidus, a man of a different family. He 
reigned seventeen years, and was a student of antiquity 
and a builder of temples rather than a sovereign. Froin 
his fifth year to his twelfth, his son Belshazzar figures as 
a thrifty capitalist and a military man. For the last 
three years of Nabonidus, apparently, the Book of Dan- 
iel counts Belshazzar as king (Dan. 8 : 1). 

Daniel very likely retired from the public service at 
the death of Evil-merodach. The divine purposes re- 
quired that he should be reinstated so as to be in power 
when the Persian rule in Babylon began. The chapter 
from which the lesson is taken is the account of that 
providential reinstatement. 

PLACE. —The royal palace in Babylon. 

PARALLEL PAsSAGES.—Read the Cyrus inscriptions in 
the ‘* Records of the Past,’’ new series, Vol. V, or in 
any other form in which they are accessible. 
articles on *‘ Babylonia,’’ 


Read also 
‘«Cyrus,”” in the 
Davis or the Hastings Bible Dictionary, or other books 
of reference. 


‘« Belshazzar,"’ 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE vast empire created by Nebuchadnezzar was as 
short-lived as Jonah's gourd. He himself reigned 
about forty-two years (604-562 B.C.), and Babylon fell, 
before the armies of Cyrus, within twenty-five years after 
his death. The great sultan was succeeded by his son, 
who was murdered in two years ; the new ruler fell after 
and then came Nabonidus in 556 B.C., who, with his 
son Belshazzar as viceroy, held the throne till the fall of 


three years’ reign ; a third reigned only nine months ; 


the mighty capital eighteen years later. 

Nabonidus, instead of watching the progress of the 
victorious Cyrus, had lived a recluse, away from Baby- 
lon, sapping his power by gathering the images of the 
gods round him, to the great less of income and stand- 
ing of their temples in Babylon, while Belshazzar idled 
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out his life in luxury and ‘ pleasure.’ But year after 
year the hostile armies came nearer their prey, till <t 
last the districts round Nabonidus rose against him. 
He now fled to Babylon, carrying with him, too late for 
any good, the gods he had so long kept from their 
shrines. 


Sepharvaim, a great city near the capital, surrendered 


without a blow to the invader, who now stood before the 


gates of Nebuchadnezzar's city. Here, as elsewhere, all 
loyalty was gone, so that two days after the fall of Sephar- 
vaim Cyrus marched through the gates of Babylon, 
opened to him by treason, and the empire changed 
hands without the unsheathing of a sword. 

In the Book of Daniel we have a glimpse of the Chal- 
dean palace on the night of this betrayal of the city. 
Belshazzar, the commander-in-chief of the Chaldean 
army, had fallen back to his capital, after the revolt of 
the country round, and fancied himself secure behind 
its mighty walls. No stop was put to the high carnival 
of splendid and shameless revelry, and thus, on the very 
night on which Cyrus entered the city, a grand feast was 
held, at which a thousand nobles, and a great gathering 
of princes and princesses, and the ladies of the court, 
reclined on silken couches at tables laden with gold and 
silver, in the magnificent hall of the palace, with its 
painted walls, its gorgeous ceiling, its priceless carpets, 
its perfumed air, and its strains of sweetest music. The 
world had been plundered to make up a display which 
the'gorgeous robes and jewels of the revelers helped to 
heighten. The sacred vessels of temples, raided by the 
soldiery in many lands, glittered on the tables, and 
among them those of the Jewish temple, which were 
presently filled with choice wines to drink out of them to 
the idols of Babylon. 

But he that keeps Israel neither slumbers nor sleeps ! 
Suddenly a mysterious hand was seen tracing letters on 
the wall. ‘Call the wise men !’’ shouted Belshazzar. 
But they could not explain the words. Daniel, now an 
old man, must be summoned, and from him the. mon- 
arch learned that the awful symbols meant that his king- 
dom was, even now, taken from him and given to the 
foe. God having weighed him in the balance, and found 
him wanting. - ‘‘In that night,’’ adds ‘the narrative, 
‘was Belshazzar the king of the Chaldeans slain."’ 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


God in All Nations 


T must not be suppposed that God has wrought in 
Israel alone. He made all nations, and fixed the 
bounds of their habitations, that they might seek after 
him. A thousand ways were sought to break in upon 
their courses of conduct with uplifting power. The 
Bible shows that all the great nations were as mere pup- 
pets in his hand. 
down 


He lifted up one,nation and cast 
at will What were Egypt, Babylon, 
Nineveh, Tyre, and Sidon, but creatures to be moved at 
his pleasure ? 


another 


It must be ever borne in mind that they were moved 
according to God's eternal laws, and not by mere caprice, 
Any single law of his is stronger than all peoples. It 
will lift or destroy, according to conduct. 

What was God's dealing with Babylon? 1. The 
kingdom, with all its glory, was given by him to Nebu- 
chadnezzar (v. 19). The king did not win it unaided. 
2. The king was lifted up in pride of heart. 3. He was 
deposed from his throne by God, and made insane by 
the laws of his being (v. 21). 4. Belshazzar knew all 
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this, and was as proud as his ancestor. He showed this 
in the great feast when he used for sacrilegious purposes 
the vessels dedicated to God. He was not warned by 
the mighty host, under God's direction, besieging his 
gates, but carried on his lustful revels. His breath was 
in God's hand, but he defied him. 

Then came the sentence, written by an angel hand in 
the sight of the host of revelers. 

An interpreter of dignity (v. 17) and evident knowl- 
edge was at hand. The sentence of death was executed 
the same night (v. 30). 

God was no more in these ancient nations than in our 
modern ones. The Bible removes the veil and shows 
the power behind thrones, and when enough examples 
have been recorded for our edification, the veil is no 
more withdrawn, but the power still works, 


University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


EVERTHELESS / will read the writing unto the 
king, and make known to him the interpretation 

(v. 17). Thomas Carlyle says that the word ‘ king’’ is 
derived from the German word which means ‘‘ can ;’’ 
that, therefore, the real meaning of ‘‘ king’ 
can.’’ Such king was Daniel. 


is ‘* he who 
Confronted by what- 
ever crisis, he was the man who could. While, indeed, 
there was assisting supernatural element here, yet 
Daniel was the one who could, because, sedulously 
availing himself of every advantage and opportunity, he 
had fitted himself for being such. In his whole career, 
from the time when he first emerges a captive boy in 
Babylon, there is never the least trace of slouching or 
shirking in him. He is the model student as well as the 
model officer. Some crisis will confront you, some 
problem to be solved, some hard duty to be done, some 
right path to be pointed out. You shall be the king for 
it, if you can. And your ‘‘can"’ will depend on whether 


you have been and done what you ought before the crisis 
struck. The world is hungry for these kings who can. 


You can never in the least be one, in business or any- 
where else, if beforehand you slouch and shirk. 

And thou his son,... hast not humbled thing heart, 
though thou knewest all this (v. 22). 1 have been hear- 
ing of young men in the hospital hard by smitten with 
awful, putrescent disease, because they had plunged 
into unbridled viciousness. I am sure every one of 
them thought he could do the sin and somehow miss the 
doom, though the experience of multitudes said other- 
wise. Such are modern Belshazzars. The quicker you 
get out of the notion that you can do vilely and escape 
the penalty, the better for you. Remember, I beseech 
you, that stern word of the apostle, ‘‘ For there is no 
respect of persons with God."’ 

And the God in whose hand thy breath is, and whose 
are all thy ways, hast thou not glorified (vy. 23). No 
man is a unit isolated in sheer loneliness. Every man 
is meshed in innumerable relations, Foremost among 
these relations are those binding him to God. God 
stands to a man in the relation of Creator, Sustainer, 
loving Father, moral Judge. No man can help the 
binding of these relations.” Immediately out of these 
relations spring duties,—of the creature, of the depen- 
dent, of the son, of obedience to moral law. We glorify 
God by being true to the duties springing out of the re- 
We dishonor and defy God 
As far as we do this last we 


lations binding us to God. 
by refusing such duties. 
are like Belshazzar. 

Then was the part of the hand sent from before him, 
In the inner 
chamber of our own hearts, who of us has not seen the 
mysterious fingers and the ominous writing in the re- 
proaches of our conscience ? 

Thou art weighed in the balances, and art found want- 
ing (v. 27). And every one of us is in such ba!ances. 
The daily duty is such balances, and the issue tells 
whether or not we have gladly and fully done it. Our 
church-membership is such balances, and it is disclos- 
ing whether or not we are thoroughly true to the solemn 
vows of holy living we have taken. Our husbandhood, 
wifehood, parenthood, childhood, brotherhood, sister- 
hood, are such balances, and they are steadily declaring 
whether or not we are wanting in being, in these rela- 
tions, what we ought. Our relations with God are such 


and this writing was inscribed (v. 24). 
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balances. Dr. Austin Phelps says : ‘*One young man 
1 once knew, in whose mind these very words rested for 
months, as the summing up of his own character and 
destiny, ‘Weighed, and found wanting,'—the words 
were like a live coal upon his eyeballs. Few knew the 
dull nightmare of conscious and. despairing guilt in 
which he lived. Yet rarely was he conscious of an hour 
when he did not feel it, resting like a pall over the joys 
of this world, and foreshadowing in silent prophecy his 
doom in another.'’ But where we are -weighed and 
wanting, Christ is not. We may be ‘complete in 
him.’’ Oh! hasten to accept him. 
Philadelphi 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


ERSE 17.— Zhen Daniel answered: A request has 
been made of him. To appreciate his reply, one 
needs to have in mind a picture of the scene : the great 
banqueting place; the thousand lords and the royal 
ladies, many of them, probably, under the influence of 
the wine ; the rare old Palestinian drinking vessels ; the 
strange part of a hand, and the characters traced on the 
wall ; the discomfited wise men of Babylon ; the excite- 
ment and fright of all ; somewhere in the background 
the old queen dowager, at whose suggestion Daniel has 
been called ; and, in the midst of it all, the venerable 
prophet, facing the king. — Nevertheless ; The king may 
do as he pleases in regard to the rewards he has prom- 
ised ; Daniel is as ready to explain the mystery without 
reward as with reward. 

Verses 18-21.—He begins by recapitulating God's 
dealings with Nebuchadnezzar.— 7he Most High God: 
In using this phrase, Daniel claims supremacy for the 
God of Israel. — Nebuchadnezzar thy father : The same 
idea is found in verses 2, 11, 13, and 22. Belshazzar 
was not by descent the heir of Nebuchadnezzar. 
Whether he was in any way his relative by blood is un- 


certain. But he was politically his descendant, was in. 
the succession to His throne: — 2 ree rweregccurey wwe eee 


clauses that follow give a vivid description of the great- 
ness of the power of Nebuchadnezzar.—But when his 
heart was lifted up: This clause introduces an epitome 
of the narrative given in the fourth chapter. — Until he 
knew that the Most High God ruleth: He had learned 
it by severe instruction. 

Verses 23, 24.—Daniel rebukes Belshazzar for not 
hard experience of 
of heaven: Another 
Notice that it is not our 
familiar name ‘‘ Lord,’’ printed in capitals, and used 


having taken warning from the 
Nebuchadnezzar.— 7he Lord 
phrase denoting Israel's God. 


instead of the proper name Yahweh, but is simply a 
phrase describing the Supreme Being as the ruler of the 
skies. — Zhe vessels of his house : Antique cups and gob- 
lets and bowls of silver and gold, which Nebuchadnezzar 
had brought from the temple at Jerusalem half a century 
before, and which had been stored as rich spoils.— 
Have drunk wine in them; This was an act of disre- 
spect, whether Belshazzar did it with that intent or 
through mere ostentation. In the clauses that follow, 
the sham gods that have no consciousness are con- 
trasted with the real God who has power over our breath 
and all our ways. Belshazzar is not accused of dis- 
praising the real God, but the praising of unreal gods is 
in itself the discrediting of the true God.—7/en: By 
figure of speech for ‘‘therefore.’" Daniel is represented 
as saying that the hand appeared when Belshazzar thus 
dishonored the true God.—Sen¢: In the sense of 
‘« stretched forth,’’ as in Ezra 6 : 12, from the Aramaic, 
and often in translation from the Hebrew. —F vom before 
him ; From the presence of God. —And this writing was 
‘«inscribed,'’ to 
mark the difference in the Aramaic words. The follow- 
ing translation gives the meaning in simple form: ‘‘And 
the God... 
rify ; then from his presence the part of a hand was 
stretched forth, and this writing inscribed."’ 

Verses 25-28.—The writing that the hand had in- 


written: The Revised Version has 


whose are all thy ways thou didst not glo- 


scribed. The first letter of the fourth word is the con- 
junction ‘‘and.’’ The inscription may therefore be 
written ‘‘MENE, MENE, TEKEL and PARSIN."” 
‘«Parsin’’ is a plural, of which the author of Daniel 
here gives ‘‘ PERES"’ as the singular. 


very clear from the translation in the margin of the Re- 


The meaning is 
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vised Version : «* Numbered, numbered, weighed and 
divisions.''—Afedes; Ethnically akin to the Persians, 
from very ancient times inhabiting a region east of the 
Tigris, bordering on Assyria and Elam (see « Persia’? 
in ‘‘ Encyclopedia Brittanica’’). With them the Greek 
historians confuse the Manda, who were in the time of 
Belshazzar comparatively recent invaders, participants 
in what Herodotus describes as the Scythian invasion. — 
And Persians ; Cyrus first appears in the monuments as 
king of Anshan. Anshan and Persia were parts of the 
Elamitic region north and east of the water which we 
know as the Persian Gulf. They had been under the 
suzerainty of the Medes. Cyrus conquered Astyages, 
the king of the Manda. Two dates are given in con- 
nection with this, —B.C. 553 and 550. This made him 
master of Ecbatana, the Median capital, and presumably 
made him king, no longer of Anshan only, but of the 
Manda and Media and Persia. In 547 he is mentioned 
as king of Persia. Then he pushed his conquests west- 
ward into Asia Minor, afterward conquering the Babylo- 
nian empire. To a marked degree his conquests were 
accomplished through treachery and voluntary surrender 
on the part of the peoples attacked. His General Go- 
bryas took Babylon ‘without fighting’’ the fifteenth 
day of the month June-July, B.C. 539. As all this is 
very different from the traditions that prevailed thirty 
years ago, one needs to study the matter with care. 

Verse 29.-—Daniel receives the reward.—7he third 
ruler: implying, perhaps, though not necessarily, that 
the three were Nabonidus, Belshazzar, and Daniel. 
The result is that the Persian conquerors find Daniel 
occupying the position of an active statesman, and not 
of a man retired by reason of age. 

Verse 30.—7hat night: Strictly, the night when 
Daniel's threat was fulfilled, which might supposably be 
long afterward. But it was presumably the night when 
the threat was uttered. The proclaiming of Daniel as 
ruler might well be at the feast itself. Of the thousand 
lords at the table, nearly all were probably in the con- 
spiracy to surrender to the Persians.— Was s/ait; Pre- 
sumably by some of the conspirators. The thirty-first 
witncune Ged Or DEANE UGE pABAbRS RAED HP Se 
curred not many days before Gobryas took the city. 
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Mene, Tekel, Peres 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE present writer leaves the discussion of the his- 
torical difficulties of this lesson to other hands, 

and contents himself with pointing out that Belshazzar 
is now conceded to have been a historical personage, 
the son of the last monorch of Babylon, and that the 
other name in the narrative which has been treated as 
erroneous, —namely, Darius,—has not been found to be 
mentioned elsewhere, but is not thereby proved to be a 
blunder. 
ture to preserve a name that secular history has not yet 


For why should it not be possible for Scrip- 


been ascertained to record, and why must it always be 
assumed that, or other 
documents differ, it is Scripture that must go to the wall? 


if Scripture and cuneiform 

We do not-deal with the grim picture of the drunken 
orgy, turned into abject terror as ‘‘ the fingers of a man’s 
hand’’ came forth out of empty air, and, in the full blaze 
of ‘* the candlestick,’’ There 
is something blood-curdling in the visibility of but a 
part of the hand and its busy writing. 


wrote the illegible signs. 


Whose was the 
No wonder if the riotous 
mirth was frozen into awe, and the wine lost flavor. Nor 
need we do more than note the craven-hearted flattery 
addressed to Daniel by the king, who apparently had 
never heard of him till the queen spoke of him just be- 
fore. We have to deal with the indictment, the sen- 
tence, and the execution. 

1. The indictment. 


body, and where was it? 


Daniel's tone is noticeably stern. 
He has no reverential preface, no softening of his mes- 
sage. 
He brushes aside the promises of vulgar decorations and 


His words are as if cut with steel on the rock. 


honors with undisguised contempt, and goes straight to 
his work of rousing a torpid conscience. 

Babylon was the embodiment and type of the godless 
world-power, and Belshazzar was the incarnation of the 
spirit which made Babylon. So Daniel's indictment 
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gathers together the main forms of sin, which cleave to 
every godless national or individual life. And he 
begins with that feather-brained frivolity, which will 
learn nothing by example. Nebuchadnezzar’ s fate might 
have taught his successors what came of God-forgetting 
arrogance, and attributing success to one’s self ; and his 
restoration might have been an object-lesson to teach 
that devout recognition of the Most High as sovereign 
was the beginning of a king's prosperity and sanity. 
But Belshazzar knew all this, and ignored it all Was he 
singular in that? Is not the world full of instances of 
the ruin that attends godlessness, which yet do not 
check one godless man in his career? The wrecks lie 
thick on the shore, but their broken sides and gaunt 
skeletons are not warnings sufficient to keep a thousand 
other ships from steering right on to the shoals. Of these 
godiess lives it is true, ** This their way is their folly : 
yet their posterity approve their sayings,’' and their 
doings, and say and do them over again. Incapacity 
to learn by example is a mark of godless lives. 

Further, Belshazzar ‘lifted up’’ himself ‘‘ against 
the Lord of heaven,’ and ‘‘ glorified not’’ him in whose 
hand was his breath and whose were all his ways. The 
very essence of all sin is that assertion of self as Lord, 
as sufficient, as the director of one’s path. To make 
myself my center, to depend on myself, to enthrone my 
own will as sovereign, is to fly in the face of nature and 
fact, and is the mother of all sin. ‘To live to self is to 
die while we live ; to live to God is to live even while we 
die. Nations and individuals are ever tempted thus to 
ignore God, and rebelliously to say, ‘* Who is Lord over 
us ?'’ or presumptuously to think themselves architects 
of their own fortunes, and sufficient for their own de- 
fense. Whoever yields to that temptation has let the 
‘+ prince of the devils’’ in, and the inferior evil spirits 
will follow. Positive acts are not needed ; the negative 
omission to ‘glorify'’ the God of our life binds sin 
on us, 

Further, Belshazzar, the type of godlessness, had dese- 
crated the sacrificial vessels by using them for his 
drunken carouse, and therein had done just what we do 


WHA NEA BUSH WE ARE mind and will 
and purposes, that are ‘‘ an odor of a sweet smell, well- 
pleasing to God,'’ and desecrate them by pouring from 
them libations before creatures. Is not love profaned 
when it is lavished on men or women without one refer- 
ence to God? Is not the intellect desecrated when its 
foree is spent on finite objects of thought, and never a 
glance towards God? Is not the will prostituted from 
its high vocation when it is used to drive the wheels of 
a God-ignoring life ? 

The coin bears the image aad superscription of the 
true king. It is treason to God to render it to any paltry 
‘*Czsar’' of our own coronation. Belshazzar was an 
avowed idolator, but many of us are worshtping geds 
‘*which see not, nor hear, nor know’ as really as he 
did. We cannot but do so, if we are not worshiping 
God ; for men must have some person or thing which 
they regard as their supreme good, to which the current 
of their being sets, which, possessed, makes them 
blessed ; and that is our god, whether we call it so 
or not. 

Further, Belshazzar was carousing when the Medes 
and Persians were ringing Babylon round, and his hand 
should have been grasping a sword, not.a wine-cup. 
Drunkenness and lust, which sap manhood, are noteri- 
ously stimulated by peril, as many a shipwreck tells 
when desperate men break open the spirit casks, and go 
down to their death intoxicated, and many an epidemic 
shows when morality is flung aside, and mad vice rules 
and reels in the streets before it sinks down to dic. A 
nation or a man that has shaken off God will not long 
keep sobriety or purity. 

2. After the stern catalog of sins comes the twemen- 
dous sentence. Daniel speaks like an embodied con- 
science, or like an avenging angel, with no word of pity, 
and no effort to soften or dilute the awful truth. The 
day for wrapping up grim facts in muffled words was 
past. Now the only thing to be done was to bare the 
sword, and let its sharp edge cut. ‘The inscription, as 
given in verse -¥is simply ‘‘ Numbered, numbered, 
weighed and b @kings.’’ The variation in verse 28 
(Peres) is the singular of the noun used ia the plaral ia 
verse 25, with the omission of ‘* U,’’ which is merely 
the copulative ‘‘and.'' The disjointed brevity adds to 
the force of the words. Apparently, they were not 
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written in a character which “‘ the king’s wise men"’ 
could read, and probably were in Aramaic letters as well 
as language, which would be familiar to Daniel. Of 
course, a play on the word ‘‘ Peres’’ suggests the /er- 
sian as the agent of the dreaking. Daniel simply sup- 
plied the personal application of the oracular writing. 
He fits the cap on the king’s head. “God hath num- 
bered thy kingdom... ¢heu art weighed. . . ‘hy king- 
dom is divided '’ (broken). 

These three fatal words carry in them the summing up 
of all divine judgment, and will be rung in the ears of 
all who bring it on themselves. Belshazzar is a type of 
the end of every godless world-power and of every such 
individual life. ‘«* Numbered,’’—for God allows to each 
his definite time, and when its sum is complete, down 
falls the knife that cuts the threads. ‘‘ Weighed,’’—for 
‘after death the judgment,”’ and a godless life, when 
laid in the balance which his hand holds, is ‘‘ altogether 
lighter than vanity.” ‘‘ Breakings,’’—for not only will 
the godless life be torn away from its possessions with 
much laceration of heart and spirit, but the man himself 
will be broken like some earthen vessel coming mto 
sharp collision with an express engine. Belshazzar saw 
the handwriting on the same night in which it was cCar- 
ried out in act ; we see it long before, and we can read 
it Butsome of us are mad enough to sit unconcerned 
at the table, and go on with the orgy, theugh the legible 
letters are gleaming plain on the wall. 

3. The execution of the sentence need not occupy us 
leng. Delshazzar so little realized the facts that he 
issued his arder to deck out Daniel in the tawdry pomp 
he had promised him, as if a man with such a message 
would be delighted with purple robes and gold chains, 
and made him third ruler of the kingdem, which he had 
just declared was numbered and ended by God! The 
force of folly could no further go. No wonder that the 
hardy mvaders swept such an imbecile from his throne 
without a struggle. His bleod was red among the lees 
of the wine-cups, and the ominous writing could scarcely 
have faded from the wall when the shouts of the assail- 
ants were heard, the palace gates forced, and ‘the half- 


irunken king, alarmed too date, put to the sword, ‘ He 
ay Geers Keleer wapueven natteneth his neck, shall 


suddenly be destroyed, and that without remedy.’’ 
Fatlouficld, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor's Note.—A teafiet giving ample éirections for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible claws, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upen request. Each week's issue of The Sunday Schodl Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will -be sent, on 
application, to any cme who desires to introduce this course. 
Any beok mentione’in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased front The Sunday Schoo! Times. 


Danrel 4 and 5. 
I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


In chapter 4 is related the third and culminating 
proof to King Nebuchadrezzar of God's supreme power. 
So signal was it that the king makes special acknowledg- 
ment (4 > 1-3, 34-37) of his humble reverence. The 
whele chapter, in fact, is in the form of a decree. It 
describes a dream which disturbed the royal peace. No 
one but Daniel could imterpret it. He saw a stately 
tree, giving refuge to all living beings, hewn down, 
stripped of leaves, almost destroyed, symbolic of a 
human sovereign reduced to the condition of a beast in 
order that God should be glorified (vs. 1-18). Daniel 
interprets the dream as showmg that the king was to be 
reduced to a state of madness for a time, if he did not 
repent (vs. 19-27). A year later, at the very climax of 
his pride, Nebuchadrezzar was stricken. When his 
reason returned, he reverenced Jehovah (vs. 28-37). 
Chapter 5 presents another impressive picture of the 
certain judgment of Almighty God. Belshazzar makes 
a great feast, at which, to prove the superiority of his 
gods, he determines to defile the sacred vessels of the 
temple of Jehovah, the God of his captives. In re- 
sponse to this blasphemous insult, the diwime retribution 
quickly falls. A mysterious hand writes a sentence on 





the wall, which only Daniel is :b\. to interpret (vs. 
1-16). Recalling to the king's mind how the majesty of 
Jehovah had been revealed to Nebuchadrezzar, and yet 
had been defied by him, Daniel foretold from the writing 
on the wall the end of the dynasty (ws. 17-28), —an event 
which took place that very night, Darius the Mede 
ascending the throne (vs. 29-31). 

These chapters are exceedingly impressive. Artistic- 
ally they can hardly be improved. Religiously they are 
inspiring and uplifting. They raise some real historical 
difficulties, which no one has yet been able to explain. 
Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
Secure and ‘se -one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide-range of books, see the Editor's note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever ; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recqmmended to those who are abile 
to consult them.] 

The two commentaries already referred to, by Farrar 
and by Fuller, cover the ground of all the questions 
raised by these chapters. There is a vast amount of 
literature about Darius ‘the Mede and about the fiery 
inscription, but little that meed be consulted. 

III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, te 
members of «the class. 

1. Nebuchadrezzar’s Dream, (1.) In what literary 
form is the narrative ef the dream and its outcome cast ? 
Are we to understand that the author of the book made 
use of a literary device to enhance the effect of the tale, 
or that he quoted from an actual proclamation? (2.) 
To what is the king compared ? How were the charac- 
ter and the limits of the disaster to him indicated in the 
latter part of the dream? (3.) How was the dream ful- 
filled, and what supreme lesson was taught through the 
fulfilment to the imperious king ? 

2. The Character of Nebuchadreszar. 4.) Accord- 
ing to the Book of Daniel, what might be affirmed of 
the great king, good or bad? What do the prophets 
say about him? What part was he called on to play as 
God's tool? [Lesson Surroundings : { 2.] 

3. The Bauguet of Belshazzar. (5.) What is actually 


known in Nistury #veut Delshazzar, bis office, wrclatien to 
Nebuchadrezzar, and royal .autherity? [Geikie: 4 4. 
Critical Notes: v. 18.] (6.) What indicates the de- 
liberateness of his command to use the sacred vessels 
for drinking-cups ? What did he imply by this? [Criti- 
cal Notes: v. 23. McLaren: 1,94] (7.) By what 
chain of circumstances was Daniel brought before the 
king ? [Critical Notes: v. 17. Wright: ¥ 1.] 

4. The Writing on the Wail. (8.) What were the 
four words, and the literal meaning of each one ? [Criti- 
cal Notes: v. 25. McLaren: 2. Wright: last §.] (9.) 
What, probably, made the inscription hard to interpret, 
—the unfamiliar arrangement of the letters(for example, 
up and down, ‘‘pillar-wise,’’ or down, up, down, 
‘* boustrophedon’’), or the simplicity of the werds? if 
the four words are names of weights or coins, on what 
was their interpretation apparently based ? 

5. The Fulfiiment of the Retritution. (10.) What 


was the extent and suddenness of the punishment meted | 


out to the king ? 


IV. Some Leapinc Tuovents. 
(For general discussion under ‘the direction of the leader. ] 

What majestic conceptions of the power and justice of 
God these narratives convey ! (Isa. 10:33 ; Prov. 16: 18.) 

Their historical accuracy aside, no one can fail to 
appreciate the perfection of ‘the literary form of these 
narratives. 

To persecuted Israelites in the centuries that followed, 
what comforting power these glowing stories of triumph 
must have ‘had ! 

Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints © 
By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 
Self -Weighed and Divinely Weighed 


ELSHAZZAR had a pair of invisible scales on which 

he weighed himself morally. At the time of the 

feast in question, | doubt not that he thought he was 
full weight, For was he not a mighty monarch, and 
were net his realms vast? And did not men praise him, 
and bow te his wisdom and power? Yes, on that day 
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this sovereign was well satisfied with himself. Yet, at 
the same time, he was not aware that he had been 
weighed on scales that were far more just than his. 
God had weighed him, and the result was very different 
from that reached by Belshazzar. God's verdict was 
««Wanting.’’ The verdict of the king was set aside, 
and the divine verdict was the basis for the divine 
judgment. 

Now what Belshazzar did is done by every one to this 
day. We all have weighed ourselves in our invisible 
scales, and have recorded our judgment. That judg- 
ment, like Belshazzar’s, is probably false, in that it is 
too favorable to ourselves. If this judgment were to be 
recorded, so that all could read it, even our best friends 
would probably laugh at its statements, For, remem- 
ber, that our friends also have invisible scales, in which 
they have weighed us. Now, if in any given class the 
verdict of each one concerning himself were written out 
at the top of a sheet of paper, and were followed by the 
verdict of each one in the class about that same person, 
do you not think that the reading would be most inter- 
esting, though not flattering? Each of us would proba- 
bly be much surprised and humiliated by any such 
exhibit of our own ideas of ourselves and those of our 
friends. The consequence would be the instant break- 
ing of millions of friendships, if this experiment were 
to be tried on a large scale. 

But these judgments of our friends might be wrong ; 
for they, like ourselves, are fallible. This, however, is 
not the case with those judgments that God forms zs 
the result of his weighing, for his scales are faultless 
and his knowledge complete. He knows, and can 
make ailowance for, all our drawbacks, and is more 
anxious to bring us in blameless than blameworthy. 
He can estimate motives, and penetrate into the most 
secret windings of our hearts. He weighs our spirits, 
and can take cognizance of our most secret thoughts. 
Read Ezekiel 11 : 5 and Proverbs 16 : 2. 

The seriousness of all that we have said is apparent, 
when we consider that our own false judgments will at 
last be set aside by that faultless judgment of God. 


Even mighty Belshazzar was not able for one moment 
to siay the hand of the Almighty When nis set time had 


come. Nor will you be able to succeed any better. 
Though you may count yourself blameless, it will be of 
no avail, if the verdict differs from that of the all-seging 
God. 

Now, what is the divine verdict about us, which is the 
result of his having weighed us? Is it ascertainable ? 
Yes ; It is 
against us, just as it was against the king in our lesson. 
What is your name? Well, write it down, and against 
it you may truly put the words, ‘‘ Weighed, wanting.”’ 
‘«For all have sinned, and come short of the glory 
of God.’’ <‘*There is none that doeth good, no, not 
one.’’ This is the divine verdict, and it is all-inclusive. 

What then? Is there no hope for me? Yes, in 
God's appointed way there is deliverance. That way 
every Sunday-school scholar knows. But if he will not 
take it, then only condemnation awaits him, and his 
ruin is his own fault. 


and not only so, it has been made public. 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HE events recorded in our lesson story took place in 
the beautiful city of Babylon. It was an immense 


city, with miles and miles of great walls, and a hundred’ 


There was then 
Nebu- 
chadnezzar had built and adorned the fine palaces, 
while choice gardens with rare plants from every known 
climate, and fountains splashing sparkling water in the 


gates of brass with many high towers. 
no other place of such grandeur in all the world. 


sunlight made rainbows none too bright for the glory all 
It seems no wonder that the self-satisfied king, 
when he walked on the broad roof of his royal palace in 


around. 


Babylon, as he looked about him at all the evidences of 
wealth and art, should have said, ‘‘Is not this great 
Babylon, which I have built for the royal dwelling- 
He did not hesitate to claim that he had done 
it all himself, for he said, ‘* By the might of my power 
and for the glory of my majesty.’’ Do you know how 
his pride was punished, and the dream which Daniel 
ijaterpreted was fulfilled? After his punishment, the 


place ? 
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king learned and left for the world the lesson he had 
been taught of God, ‘Those that walk in pride he is 
able to abase.’’ 

The Great Feast.—Nebuchadnezzar and all his glory 
passed away. He reigned forty-four years, then another 
king, named Nabonidus, succeeded him. He had a 
son, Belshazzar, less than twenty years old, who seems 
to have been left in charge of the kingdom, while, for 
some untold reason, his father was away. Though so 
young and a prince, he is called a king in the Scrip- 
ture story. He knew that Cyrus, ruler of the Persian 
empire, had thousands of armed soldiers encamped 
around the city, and had made the position strong in 
embankments, towers, and entrenchments for his troops. 
The king and people in Babylon seemed to have no 
fear, for they believed they were safe from any possible 
attack, The young king made a great feast to a thou- 
sand of his lords, and drank wine with them. Excited 
by the wine, the thought came to him of a way to make 
his royal banquet exceed in splendor any ever known. 
He had grand music, lords and ladies in gorgeous dress 
and shining jewels, rare food, and the choicest drinks. 
But he remembered that in the treasure-house were 
golden vessels that were taken from the temple in Jeru- 
salem. It would add to his glory to use, in honor of 
his gods, the same vessels which had been made and 
used for the service of the God of the Jewish nation, the 
captives in his land. He sent for the golden treasures, 
and drank more wine from them. His lords and the 
women drank, and, as they emptied the holy vessels, 
in heathenish glee they praised the many gods they wor- 
shiped,—costly images of gold and silver, others of 
stone and wood. 

The Feast Interrupted.—Suddenly a strange look 
came upon the face of the king. He shuddered, be- 
came pale and white, trembling in an agony of fear, 
sobered, as if sudden death or destruction faced him 
like a lightning flash. His eyes were fixed on the wall 
opposite him. High up across the plaster were the fin- 
gers of a hand slowly moving as they wrote, like lines of 
fire, some blazing words which he felt were words of 


doom. With _a loud cry of horror, he called for 
magicians and soothsayérs.” rie prouriscurieues 


ans 
honors to the one who could read the strange writing, 
and whoever could tell the meaning should be arrayed 
in royal robes and gems, and be the third ruler in the 
kingdom, next in honor and power to Belshazzar him- 
self, who was next his father the real king. The wise 
men came eageftly at his bidding. They looked at the 
puzzling words on -the wall, but not one could read or 
understand. 

The Queen-Mother.—The excitement was soon known 
in all the royal apartments. The queen-mother was 
there, who remembered when Nebuchadnezzar had 
dreams and visions which only Daniel could interpret. 
She told Belshazzar he need not fear, for in his king¢om 
She said that 
his father Nebuchadnezzar (his grandfather, probably) 


was a man with the spirit of the gods. 


had made him master of all the magicians because he 
could show the meaning of dark sentences and dissolve 
doubts. So Daniel was called before the king and the 
frightened revelers. The king reminded him that he 
knew him to be one of the captives brought out of 
Judah, praised his excellent wisdom, and promised the 
reward offered to any who could read the writing. 
Daniel to the King.—The old man did not work for 
kingly favor or reward, but to reveal the word and will 
of God. 
the glory of Nebuchadnezzar was from God? 
in the nineteenth 
verse ? What is the story in the next two verses which 
Daniel told the king? With what sin did Daniel charge 
Belshazzar? He fearlessly told the meaning of the mys- 
terious words. A few verses give the sentence of a just 
God to the God-defying young man who brought his own 
ruin and destruction to the kingdom. 


How does the eighteenth verse show that all 
How is 


Nebuchadnezzar's character shown 


How was Daniel 
While he was proclaimed the third ruler of 
the kingdom, death and ruin were at the threshold of 
the palace. 

The Sentence Fulfililed.—A diagram or large map of 
Babylon will show the river Euphrates flowing through 
the city from northwest to southeast, and how the enemy 
drained the river-bed for an entrance by which the 
troops marched in columns into the city, and that same 


rewarded ? 


night the king was slain. What proofs do you find in 
this lesson that God is the judge and ruler over all ? 
Lowisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


Wage in TruTH.—God is the Judge. 
Teaching. —Fear him ! 

Introduction. (Note : Attention aroused by an object.) 

Do you know what I have here? (Hold up a pair of 
home-made scales.) Did you ever make a pair of 
scales, and try to weigh things? If you never did, I am 
sure you will like to. John may hold these scales for 
me, and Frank may put in the blocks as | tell him. 

If you were allowed to choose between these two 
blocks (a solid block and a slightly larger paper box 
covered with gilt paper), that look like gold, which one 
would you take ? Why would you take the larger one ? 
Yes, you think you would get more gold, and you would 
if it were solid ; butwe will let Frank weigh both blocks, 
and then see which you will choose, 
makes the difference in the two ? 


Do you know what 
This smaller one is 
solid, or true, while this larger one is empty, or ‘‘ want- 
ing.'’ We will let these two blocks stand for two men, 
who at one time went up to the temple to pray. 

This larger block is like the man who said: ‘‘I am 
better than other people. 
have more learning. 


| have a better position. I 
I go to church oftener, and give 
more money to the poor, and am in every way better 
than other people are.'’ Don't you see how heavy this 
side of the scales weighs down? Can you see why ? 
There is nothing in the other plate but this tiny, empty 
box, that he thinks other men are like, but let us put in 
this block (a solid block), that shall stand for what he 
ought to be. 

We know that he ought to be like the pattern which 
God has given in his Book. He ought first to love God 
with all his heart, but he does not. He loves only him- 
self, and God the Judge, who sees the heart, sees him as 
we find him, weighed in the balances, and found want- 
ing. Let us take this man out of the scales and put in 
the second, while he weighs himself. 
self with what he ought to be. 
in the plate. ) He says :_‘* 1 ought to loye God best, but 
been. I ought to be like Jesus, but I am not."' With 
grief he now sees that he is weighed in the balances, and 
is found wanting, and, realizing that God the Judge sees 
his heart, and fearing to longer grieve him, he humbly 
offers this prayer, ‘‘God be merciful to me a sinner."’ 
Then God forgives him, and sees him, not as weighed 
against what he ought to be, and ‘‘ wanting,’’ but as in 


He weighs him- 
(Leave block so marked 


the other side (change block) of the scales, with what he 
ought to be and with God as his friend. 

Our lesson to-day is about a man whom God weighed 
in the balances and found wanting. But this man did 
not, like the other, seek to be forgiven and to make God 
his friend. He was the 
grandson of the great King Nebuchadnezzar, of whom 
we have been hearing the last two Sundays. Belshaz- 
zar, like his grandfather, lived in the great city of Baby- 
(Draw a square to represent the city, with the river 
Euphrates running diagonally, from the northwest cor- 
ner to the southeast corner, across it.) Atone time he 
made a great feast for a thousand of his lords, and amid 
the praises of these men he talked of his wonderful city, 


His name was Belshazzar. 


lon. 


of the strength of its walls, of its marvelous gates, and of 
He thought 
to himself, ‘‘1 am a great king (put a gilt box im the 
scales), —greater than any other. 


his mighty army, and of his great wealth. 


1 do not fear the army 
outside the walls of the city; neither do | fear the 
God of Israel." This is the way he weighed himself 
Now we will put in the other side of the scale the block 
that stands for what he ought to be. 
him now? 


How do we sce 
We see him as God did,—weighed in the 
balances and found wanting. 

As Belshazzar and his thousand great men were feast- 
ing, suddenly the king saw a hand writing upon the 
wall. How frightened he was! The feasting stopped, 
and all with frightened faces tried to read the words 
on the wall. But no one could do it. Then the king 
sent for all the wise men of Babylon, offering them 
rich presents if they could tell him the meaning of the 
writing. Not one could understand the strange sign. 
Then the queen-mother came in, and told the king of 
Daniel. Daniel was sent for, and Belshazzar promised 
to treat him like a king if he could explain the meaning 
of the writing. But Daniel would not accept the honor, 


but would have all honor given to God. Then to the 
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trembling king he read the story on the wall, which was, 
‘Thou art weighed in the balances, and found wanting ; 
That very night the 


” 


thy kingdom is taken from thee. 
enemies who were waiting outside the walls turned the 
water from the river into canals (show by drawing), and 
marched through the river-bed into the strong city and 
took it, and slew the king who thought himself so strong, 
and who did not fear to grieve nor to displease the God 
of Israel. Belshazzar was weighed, and found wanting, 
and, unforgiven, he lost his kingdom. We are weighed, 
and found wanting, but, ‘if forgiven, we shall not lose 
God's kingdom. 

God is our Judge, and knows our hearts. Let us fear 
to grieve or to displease him. 

Write in the scroll, God is the Judge, and issuing from 
the trumpet, Fear Him! 

Philadelphia. 
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A Supplemental Question Course 
In and Out of the Lesson 


By John B. Smith 


Editor’s Note.—The purpose and possibilities of this course 
were explained in The Sunday School Times of March 18, 1899. 

OW many think they can recite the first psalm ? 

Let us recite it together (superintendent leading 

Next Sunday I shall ask how many 

(Superintendent 


in, the recitation). 
think 
should see to it, by private arrangement, that some at 


they can recite it perfectly. 


least are ready.) 

2. What is the middle book in the Bible? (Psalms.) 
Who wrote of the Book of Psalms? (David.) 
Who wrote most of the Proverbs ? (Solomon.) 

3. Who wrote Ecclesiastes? (Solomon.) Can any 
I don't know 


most 


one guess who wrote Solomon's Song ? 
who wrote Job, and I don’t think you do, so I won't ask 
you. How many poetical books are there? (5.) 

4. Give the names of the five poetical books in their 
order. What class of books precedes the poetical? 
Usmwp rat brass OF BBGRS OO NY te Pdeticarr (rroprren= 
cal.) How many of them? (17.) 
Old Testament books ? 
many prophetic? Then we have 17, 5, 17. 

6. If convenient, leader draw a horizontal line on the 
blackboard, putting thirty-nine in the middle below it, 
and seventeen at each end above it, and put five be- 
tween the seventeens, thus : 


How many historical 


How many poetical? How 


17 5 
39 


17 





and, with pointer, ask what the numbers are, and what 
they stand for here. 

7. How many books in the Pentateuch? Name 
them. Again. How many other historical books are 
there? (12.) Put 5+12 over the first seventeen, and 
ask what the five stands for, and what the twelve stands 
for. 

8. How many major prophets are there? (5.) Name 
them. How many minor prophets are there? (12.) 
Leader say then, ‘‘ We have 5+ 12 again,"’ as he puts 
these numbers over the prophetic books. 
then stand thus : 


The line will 


5+12 5+12 
17 t 


5 7 


39 

And the leader can drill a moment on it, as needed. 
A chart of paper or cotton cloth, previously prepared, 
can be substituted for the blackboard. If the superin- 
tendent chooses to have one of the pupils step to the 
board, and, pointing to each number in turn, ask what 
it is, and what it stands for, it may help to keep up 
interest. 

9. How many books in the Pentateuch ? 
the word ‘‘ Pentateuch "’ 


What does 
mean ? (Five books, from two 
Greek words, one meaning ‘‘ five’ and the other mean- 
ing ‘‘ books.'') What.is the name of a five-sided fig- 
ure? Once, in Jerusalem, 
converted on one feast day. 


three thousand men were 
What was the name of the 
feast? (Pentecost, so called because it was fifty days 
after the Passover.) 
10. What Mes ‘‘Genesis"’ 
What is its f rg verse? What is the last verse in the 
Bible? What book is that verse in? What chapter ? 
11. Recite the ‘Little Gospel’ (John 3 : 16). Re- 
cite ‘‘ The Saint's Inventory" (All things are yours). 
Recite our motto (In the beginning God). 


mean? (Beginning.) 
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12. I will tell you again whom Jesus blesses, and you 
tell what the blessings are : 

Leader : Blessed are the poor-in spirit : 

School: For theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

Leader: WBiessed are they that mourn : 

School: For they shall be comforted. 

Leader: Blessed are the meek : 

School: For they shall inherit the earth. 

Leader; Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness : 

School: For they shall be filled. 

Leader: Blessed are the merciful : 

School: For they shall obtain mercy. 

Leader: Blessed are the pure in heart : 

School: For they see God. 

13. Title of lesson to-day? Golden Text? 


Berlin, Conn. 


a 


The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





FATHER 


GO D LEADER 
IS THE DELIVERER 








Did you ever hear of a king being arrested? It seems 
strange. But in to-day's lesson we have a king who 
was arrested in the act of committing crimes against the 
King of kings. Who was the king? What was he giv- 
ing? What were they drinking? Where did the golden 
vessels belong? Do you know what the king and his 
wisest men ought to have been doing that night? There 
was a great army encamped outside the city, trying to 
capture it; and instead of holding this drunken feast, 
the young king ought to have been ? And so, 


he was arrested, and 
vv rrac were wuic Su alipe 


words of the charge? Who acted as prosecuting attor- 
ney? Who was sent that night to act as sheriff? Who 
was the Judge? Golden Text? 

It makes us tremble to think of God sitting in heaven 
to judge us, for we are sinners too. But let us see what 
else we have learned about God this quarter. Lesson 1 
was that loving message through Hosea, to call the peo- 
ple back from sin,—Golden Text ? 





right in the midst of the revelry, 


Like a loving father, 
God was ready to forgive and receive them. Then, in 
Lesson 2, we saw God taking care of the four young 
men who followed him. They were successful and 
strong because they had God for a leader. And last 
Sunday, when three of the young men bravely stood up 
for God, and met the great king's anger, God was the 
deliverer, saving them out’ of all trouble. It is only to 
sinners who turn away from him that God is the judge. 
But will any such escape ? 





Golden Text. But if any man sin, we have an ? 
Trenton, N. J. 
b 4 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
** At the feast of Belshazzar and a thou- Psalm 105 : 1-7. 
sand of his lords."’ (152 : 1-4.) 
‘*Why will ye waste on trifling cares ?"’ Psalm 98 : 1-9. 
“Sinner, turn ; why will ye die ?*’ (137 : 1-6.) 
** Now is the accepted time.”’ Psalm 115 : I-11. 
‘* Almost persuaded now to believe."’ (165 : 1-3.) 
‘* 1] gave my life for thee."’ Psalm at : 1-6. 
‘* Hasten, sinner, to be wise." (25 : 1-4.) 
** When thou, my righteous Judge, shalt Psalm 148 : 1-6, 11-14. 
come.” (223 : 1, 3, 4-) 


The figures in parentheses refer to the metrical versions of the 
psalms, with music, published by the United Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and entitled ‘* Bible 


Songs."’ 
+ a a 4 


Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


ghee agree did the three Hebrews refuse to 
do? How were they punished for their refusal ? 
What was the result ? 
2. Tue Facrs.—Who was Belshazzar? What por- 
tent came to him? How did it come about that Daniel 
was sent for? What gifts did he refuse? Why? What 
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was the precise relationship of Nebuchadnezzar to Bel- 
shazzar? Why did Daniel relate the story of Nebuchad- 
What vessels of God's house had 

How did Daniel derive his inter- 
pretation from each of the mystical words? What was 
Daniel's reward? How was the prophecy fulfilled ? 

3. THE TEACHINGS.—What are some of God's ways 
of arousing men's consciences? Why does he so sel- 
dom give startling and dramatic warnings ? What lesson 
is there for us in the story of Nebuchadnezzar's fall and 
restoration? What gains will come to us from studying 
the lives of other men? How may men ‘humble 
their hearts'’ ? (v. 22.) How may they ‘“ glorify God’ ? 
(v. 23.) What are some of the ‘balances *’ in which 
God weighs men? What are some of the kingdoms 
from which sin will drive us? What is the value of 
honors received from evil persons? ‘What is the bear- 
ing of this lesson upon our choices in life ? 


nezzar's madness ? 
Belshazzar polluted ? 


For the Superintendent 
1. What is the central teaching of the lesson, as our 
Golden Text points it out? 2. Whom did God judge? 
3. What sign did God send as a judgment? 4. Who 
interpreted the sign? 5. What happened to the king- 
dom immediately? 6. How could Belshazzar have 
escaped this doom ? 


Boston, Mass. 
4 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 

These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1. How did God interrupt the king's great party ? 
2. Why could Daniel understand what others could not 
even read? 3. Why did Daniel speak so sharply to the 

king? 4. How was the king punished ? 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


= he DANIEL . SAID, ... I WILL READ THE 
WritInG.'’—We have here all the elements of 

a tremendous Oriental drama. The banquet with a 
thousand guests had feasted amid the splendors of the 
gorgeous palace. with his princes and 
wives and concubines, had revelled in the indulgence of 
every delight that wealth of empire could furnish to their 
sensuous natures, and in the debauch with which the 
banquet ended the vessels of God’s house were profaned 
by the lips of foul satraps and flushed concubines. 
Then followed the Nemesis of wrong-doing, and the 
writing of doom, and the pricking of conscience, and 
the weak-kneed collapse. Then, to complete the Ori- 
ental drama, and bring the matter down to our own day, 
the queen-mother comes on the scene, as in an up- 
heaval of the sublime Porte, and points to the only man, 
Daniel, from whom light may be had. And the man 
of God, undazzled by the gorgeous scene and unmoved 
by the obscene tumult that raged around him, in simple 
confidence in his God, proceeds to unravel the mystery. 
‘‘ WHOM HE WCULD HE SLEW, AND WHOM HE WOULD 
HE Kept ALIve.'’—This is the highest ideal of an Ori- 
ental despot, to have absolute, unquestioned power of 
life and death over every subject in his empire. Jezzar 
Pasha, the father of the famous Ibrahim, known to fame 
as ‘‘ the butcher,’’ exercised the right with no sparing 
hand. 


Belshazzar, 


On one occasion, when riding through one of 
the narrow streets of Damascus, a mule laden with two 
boxes met the party. One of the boxes grazed, but did 
not injure, Jezzar’s foot, and he had the muleteer be- 
headed on the spot. 

‘‘MENE, Mene, Teket, Upnarstn.''—We have in 
these words a striking instance of the figure of speech 
known as paronomasia, or play upon words, so common 
throughout the Bible, and so frequent in the living lan- 
guage of Bible lands to-day. Paronomasia consists in 
the using of one set of words to suggest others slightly 
varying in sound, but more intense in meaning. Hun- 
dreds of these forms of speech are scattered throughout 
both Old and New Testaments, and serve to give point to 
sentences, and to assist the memory, and to give greater 
emphasis to the subject. They are lost in translation. 
The first two words are the name of an Assyrian weight, 
the third is the name of the coin shekel, and the fourth 
is the name of an Assyrian weight which is a half of that 
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July 8, 1899 
first mentioned. 


interpretation. 
London, England. 
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Lesson Pian 
Topic: Disaster in the Ways of Sin 
Analysis 


I, SIN DEMONSTRATED (vs. 17-23). 


1. Revelation Assured : 


J will read the writing, ... and make known to him (17). 
I will shew unto the king the interpretation (Dan. 2 : 24), 
This is the interpretation, O king (Dan. 4 : 24). 


2. Favors Recalted : 


God gave... thy father the kingdom, and greatness (18). 
By me princes rule, and nobles (Prov. 8 : 16). 
Who giveth us richly all things to enjoy (a Tim. 6 : 17). 


3- Greatness Attained : 


All the peoples... trembled and feared before him (19). 
Solomon ruled over all the kingdoms (1 Kings 4 : 21). 
. hath the Lord. . . given me (Ezra 1 : 2). 


All the kingdoms. . 
4. Pride Indulged: 


‘His heart was lifted up, and... he deatt prondly (20). 
His heart is lifted up in his height (Ezek. 31 : 10). 
1 have built .,. . for the glory of my majesty (Dan. 4 : 30). 


5. Dethronement Effected: 


He was deposed from his kingly throne (20). 
He removeth kings, and setteth up kings (Dan. 2 : 21), 
The powers that be are ordained of God (Rom. 13 : 1). 


6. Iniquity Perpetuated : 


Thou his son... hast not humbled thine heart (22). 
This same Amon trespassed more and more (2 Chron. 33 : 23). 
Evil men. . . shall wax worse and worse (2 Tim. 3 : 13)., 


7. God Dishonored : 
God... .hast thou not glorified (23). 


Smote him, because he gave not God the glory (Acts 12 : 
They blasphemed the name of the God (Rev. 16 : 9). 


Il, SENTENCE PRONOUNCED (vs. 24-29). 


1. The Apparitien : 


Then was the part of the hand sent (24). 
He put forth the form of an hand (Ezek. 8 : 3). 
Came forth the fingers of a man’s hand, and wrote (Dan. 5 : 5). 


2 The Numbering: 


., God hath. numbered thy kingdom (2%). 
Teach us to number our days (Psa. go : 12). 
It is appointed unto men once to die (Heb. g : 27). 


3- The Weighing : 


Thou art weighed in the balances (27). 
‘Let me be weighed in an even balance (Job 31 : 6). 
In the balances they will go up (T’sa. 62 : 9). 


4. The Dividing: 


Thy kingdom is divided, and given (28). 
So Israel rebelled against the house of David (1 Kings 12 : 19). 
the kingdom is departed from thee (Dan. 4 : 31). 


O king: ... 
5. The Rewarding: ’ 


They clothed Daniel with purple (29). 
Thou shalt be clothed with purple (Dan. 
Clothed in purple and fine linen (Luke 16 : 19). 


lll. DISASTER INCURRED (vs. 30, 31). 


1. Quick: 
In that night (30). 


He... shall suddenly be broken (Prov. 29 : 1). 
This night is thy soul required of thee (Luke 12 : 20), 


2. Patal: 


Belshazear the Chaldean king was slain (3). 
So Saul died, and his three sons'(1 Sam. 31 : 6). 
He was eaten of worms, and gave up the ghost (Acts 12 : 23). 


3. Permanent: 


Darius the Mede received the kingdom (31). 
Broken, and that without remedy (Prov. 29 : 1). 
They shall sleep a perpetual sleep (Jer. 51 : 57). 


bd 


International Home 


Mon.—Dan. 


5 
Turs.—Dan. 5: 10-16. Daniel called. 
5 


WeED.— Dan. 
THURS, —Jer. 52 : 12-19. 
FRi.—Jer. 51 : 47-58. 
SaT.—Acts 12 : 18-23. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 


Reading Association.) 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 
TOPIC FOR TIE QUARTER : Judah Delivered by Jehovah's 


Love. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : 
encampeth rount about them that fear him, and delivereth them. 


—Psa. 34:7. 





Each word, however, suggests another, 
and all, taken in order, give the reading of Daniel's 


: 1-9. Belshazzar's feast. 


:17-31. The handwriting on the wall. 
The temple vessels. 
Prophecy against Babylon. 
Herod's punishment. 
*SuN.— Luke 12 : 13-21. Found wanting. 


The angel of the Lord 
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Wiork and Workers 


Sunday-School Statistics for North America 


Compiled for the Ninth International Convention at Atlanta, April 26-30, 1899 
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M. D. Byers, Secretary, Atwood Building, Chicago 
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Addenda—Statistical 
*— Accurate reports made by State, Provincial or Territorial Association to the Nuetn Iwtexwationat Convention, Atlanta, Ga., April 26-20, 1899. 
) 


y State, Provincial or Territorial Association to the Nant INTERNATIONAL ConvENTION, Atlanta, Ga., April 26-30, 1 8yg. 


—-Reports made to the EriGHTH INTERNATIONAL ConveENTION, Boston, Mass., June 23-26, 1896. 


eee made to the Wox_n’s Tuirp Convention, London, England, July 11-16, 1898. 


oTe.—The membership of the Home Department is mostly estimated on a basis that is considered conservative. 


Organization 


59 Organized States, Provinces and Territories (United States and Canada), printed in Roman. 
4 Unorganized States, Provinces and Territories printed in /ta/ics. 

19 States, Territories ard Provinces, where organization is thorough, printed in sMALL CAPs. 

17 States, Territories and Provinces, where organization is good, printed in full-face Roman, 

23 States, Verritories and Provinces, where organization is partial, printed in small Roman. 


Memoranda 


Note.—All reports made to this Convention include the Sunday-schools of the colored people. 





of London 
By the Rev. William Hurlin 


These dockers have belonged to various classes. 
Many of them were born in the lowest class, and have 
continued there all their lives ; but a large number of 
them have drifted down through misfortume, reckless- 


HE docks in London are excavations inland on both M€SS, intemperance, or crime, and, as a last resort, they 
sides of the river Thames, and they extend from ‘seek work at the docks, where no inquiry is made as to 
London Bridge to Tilbury,—between twenty and thirty Character. 


miles. 


The London City Mission has three missionaries 


A missionary writes : ‘‘ You converse with a man at 


who devote their time to the many thousands of foreign his work, whose appearance bespeaks poverty at its low- 


sailors who come to these docks, and two missionaries est ebb, and you discover him to be a person of superior 


who visit the employees in the docks, who number about education. 


twenty thousand. 


About six thousand of these are 


After a short conversation you open your 
sible, and read a passage to clinch the argument you 


permanently employed as clerks, warehouse-keepers, have been using, when, to your surprise, he jnforms you 


wharfingers, markers, samplers, sorters, blacksmiths, car- that some word in the passage is wrongly translated, and 


penters, coopers, etc. 


But the largest portion of these mars the sense of the whole, and then proceeds to read it 


employees are casual laborers, who are employed only in Greek."’ 


one day at a time, as they are needed. Some of them 


A short time ago, a man was killed by accident, and 


have their names on the preference list, and are called at the coroner's inquest the widow deposed that her 
first, and after that a selection is made, from those stand- husband was formerly captain of a Cunard liner, but, 
ing at the gates, of the men who appear the most likely having been shipwrecked on several occasions, and 


to do the work required. 


meeting with other misfortunes, he hal become a dock 
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One of the officials 
present was asked if it was not an unusual thing for the 


laborer five years before his death. 


captain of a ship to be working in the docks, and he 
replied : ‘*Oh, no! we have many captains working for 
us as laborers in the docks. We have also doctors, 
clergymen, and lawyers acting as laborers. They all 
fall back upon us when they come down in the world.”’ 

Sometimes the missionaries talk with these men. out- 
side the gates, while they are waiting to be called. A 
few words may be spoken to others while they are at 
work. Then men are found at the storehouses, waiting 
for articles that are being looked up for them, and in cases 
of accident or sickness they may be visited at their homes. 
Of course, these missionaries meet with much oppo- 
sition, and patience and tact are necessary. One man 
challenged a missionary to give him ‘‘a clear and posi- 
tive definition of the term ‘God.'"' The missionary 
replied, ‘‘1 will, if you will oblige me by positively de- 
fining the terms ‘matter,’ ‘force,’ ‘space,’ ‘motion,’ 
which you used five minutes ago."’ Another man said, 
‘*I go in for Darwin and evolution,’ and the missionary 
replied, ‘‘Then will you point out how, from matter, 
force, and law, could have been evolved the ideas of jus- 
tice and benevolence ?"’ 

In many cases the men who are spoken to are never 
seen again, but in numerous cases they are met with 
from time to time, and large numbers have been con- 
verted by the grace of God, and have been led to ‘walk 
in newness of life."’ Were there space, I could give 
many instances of this character, but the following must 
suffice. 

A man told a missionary that he had not had a good 
drunk for a month, and asked for a half-crown for the 
purpose. The missionary told him that he would give 
him a half-crown when he had for fourteen nights in 


succession repeated the prayer, ‘‘God be merciful to me 
a sinner,’’ before he went to bed. The man agreed to 
do it, and, when the missionary saw him again, the man 
said that for a few nights he repeated the prayer flip- 
pantly, then he began to feel serious about it, and was 
ebliaedtaknesl dawn while be xencated it, and, then, he 
now repeating the prayer with earnest sincerity. 

Another man said to a missionary : ‘‘ Do you remem- 
ber talking to a lot of dockers some time ago, by the 
Tobacco Gate ? When I shouted defiantly, «I can do 
without God !' you replied, ‘Can you? but don’t for- 
get that there is another side to that statement, —God 
can do without you ; and, if it comes to that, who will 
be the loser,—you, or God?’ I backed out cursing 
you. But I came again to the front, and in a sneering 
tone asked you, ‘What do you get for that job? Be 
honest, and tell the people." You replied, ‘Our friend 
wants to know what I get for this job. Listen, and I 
will tell him. 1 sometimes get the Devil's benediction, 
—curses ; yes, I get curses.’ I got out of the way at 
once. But your words remained with me, I told my wife 
about them, and she said that you had told me the 
truth. I then saw how wrong I had been, and, thank 
God ! I have changed my course. My wife and I now 
go to a place of worship, and the children attend Sunday- 
school, and I have learned that I cannot do without 
God.,"’ 

Antrim, N. H. 


(For additional ‘‘ Work and Workers"’ see page 430.) 
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Books and Writers 


New Life of Robert Raikes* 


OBERT RAIKES, editor, philanthropist, and re- 
former, is a character not unworthy in himself of 
careful biographical study ; and, as the founder of the 
modern Sunday-school movement, his life forms the 
first chapter in a history interesting to millions. The 
general facts concerning Raikes and his work are mat- 
ters of current kgowledge. On several important points, 
however, sop have arisen, notably as to his right to 
be considered originator of the first Sunday-school in 
Gloucester, and the motive and character of his work in 
connection therewith. The conflict of authorities on 





* Robert. Raikes: The Man and his Work. Edited by J. Henry 
Harris.. Introduction by Dean Farrar, D.D. Pristol: J. W. Arrow- 
smith. $1.50 
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these and other basal points, and the interesting nature 
of all that the world has hitherto known of Raikes as a 
man, assure to any fresh study of his life a wide and 
cordial welcome. 

In 1862, Mr. Josiah Harris, who, as a ‘‘Sunday- 
scholar’’ in a Cornish village, had participated in the 
Raikes Jubilee of 1831, visited the city of Gloucester, 
England, and was shocked to find, in the birthplace of 
the Sunday-school movement, so little regard for the 
memory of Robert Raikes, and such a lack of enthu- 
siasm in the conduct of the Sunday-schools which Raikes 
and the Rev. Thomas Stock had established. The only 
sign of interest in the subject seemed to be the bitter 
controversy, periodically breaking out, between the ad- 
vocates of Mr. Raikes and of Mr. Stock as the founder 
of Sunday-schools. A subsequent visit, in company 
with his son, determined Mr. Harris to undertake the 
work of gathering and sifting the necessary materials for 
a life of Robert Raikes that should correctly portray 
‘¢the man and his work,’’ and that might serve as intro- 
duction to a general history of Sunday-schools in Eng- 
land. and other countries. 

Upon investigation, a number of aged men and women 
were found in Gloucester who had been pupils under 
Mr. Raikes and his friends in the first years of Sunday- 
school effort. Mr. Harris diligently interviewed all of 
these, taking shorthand reports of their testimony, pho- 
tographing the speakers and the humble dwellings 
which they identified as the scenes of Mr. Raikes’s early 
trials with the ‘‘ young ragamuffins,’’ and extending his 
inquiries by correspondence, and by a close search of 
the files of the Gloucester Journal and other sources, 
until he had accumulated an extensive collection of ma- 
terials for the work proposed. His death, in 1880, 
found the sifting and editing of these materials scarcely 
more than begun. 

The son of this investigator, Mr. J. Henry Harris, has 
added to his father’s work the results of further visits 
and correspondence of his own, and published, in his 
father's name, a volume entitled Robert Raikes : The 


Man and his Work. After describing his enthusiastic 
Uirer's visits wr orgvucescer, alld Wat he tound there, Mr. 


Harris's interviews with the old inhabitants are given in 
full, with the pictures taken at the time, and the some- 
what discordant testimony is analyzed and compared 
with other evidence. Numerous anecdotes of Raikes and 
his dealings with the scholars are given, showing that 
he did not hesitate, on occasion, to flog and otherwise 
punish the ‘ turrible bad boys,’’ and that he made lib- 
eral use of half-crowns and plum-pudding as incentives 
to virtue. These fresh and naive testimonjes, while not 
sparing some of Mr. Raikes’s personal foibles, never- 
theless bring out in even clearer light than before the 
kindly honesty of the man, and his right to a high 
place among the friends of humanity. 

Then follow a series of sket¢hes, bringing out the various 
aspects of Mr. Raikes’s life and work, arranged in no 
perceptible order, and furnishing rather the materials for 
a life than the life itself’ We see Mr. Raikes at work in 
his printing office, attending church, corresponding with 
eminent men, visiting the wretched prisons of his city, 
and at home with his family. The circumstance that 
his paper was printed on Sunday is discussed, and he is 
vindicated from the charge of wilful Sabbath-breaking. 
The picture which the book draws of ‘ up-to-date’’ 
journalism in the days of Raikes and his father is vivid, 
and thoroughly creditable to the times and the men. 

An interesting series of letters from Mrs. Weller- 
Ladbroke, the only surviving daughter of Mr. Raikes, 
written in 1862, adds many touches to a portrait of the 
man already clearly and strongly drawn. This is sup- 
plemented by an exhaustive family history, in which the 
many sources of Mr. Raikes’s character, business, and 
religious and social ideas are set forth in detail. 

The Sunday-school doings of Mr. Raikes, of course, 
are most fully treated. The classic editorial in the 
Gloucester Journal of November 3, 1783, with the letter 
printed in the Gentleman's Magazine for June, 1784, 
and many other letters and papers of first-hand au- 
thority, are given in full, with intelligent comment. 
Portraits of Mr. Stock and of each of Mr. Raikes’s 
other fellow-workers are drawn with care, and we see 
how futile is the claim of any one of them to rank with 
‘*the man of Gloucester’ as founder of the modern 
Sunday-school movement. The author distinguishes 
between the professional catechetical and _ scholastic 
work of Cardinal Borromeo and other alleged rivals of 
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Raikes, including the Rev. Mr. Stock, who were simply 
reviving a ministry always enjoined by the Church, and 
the philanthropic effort of this layman to stem the rising 
tide of vice by a new reformatory method. The oppo- 
sition to Sunday-schools, the movement in Wales and in 
Scotland, the growth of Sunday-school societies, the re- 
lation of the Wesleys to Mr. Raikes, the truth of the 
statements about the progress of the movement, and the 
conflicting claims of the various ‘ first Sunday-schools, "’ 
are treated with care, and always with the introduction 
of new and pertinent evidence, hitherto unprinted. No 
future historian, essayist, or careful speaker on the 
Sunday-school and its beginnings can afford to neglect 
the witnesses whom Mr. Harris has introduced in these 
pages. 

One chapter of noteworthy interest, entitled ‘‘ The 

Movement Weighed,’’ is made up of letters to the 
author from men of ‘light and leading ’’ as to the value 
of Sunday-schools and their influence on the rising gene- 
ration. Among those whose words are printed are 
Elihu Burritt, Richard Cobden, Bishop Vincent, 
Charles H. Spurgeon, Hugh Price Hughes, Bishop Elli- 
cott, and H. Clay Trumbull. 
- One of the results which Mr. Harris deduces from his 
testimony is that the Sunday-school movement was -no 
happy inspiration, arising out of a chance interview, but 
the logical and well-considered outcome of a life-long 
study by Mr. Raikes of the social problems around him. 
His efforts to reform criminals, release debtors, and 
mitigate the suffering caused by sin and crime, proving 
uniformly unsuccessful, he at length resolved to see 
what could be done with the children of the class whence 
these sufferers came. And not until this unheard-of 
experiment was vindicated by results did he presume to 
recommend his plan to the world. 

It is interesting, also, to note that in his later years 
Mr. Raikes seems to have felt that the education of the 
working classes in schools held all the week, a reform of 
which his Sunday-schools were certainly the pioneer, was 
a far greater boon to society, and one to which his work 


was strictly subordinate. Notwithstanding, the charge, 
often made, tat wir. KalkéS was actuated by vthtr than 


evangelical motives, and that his Sunday-schools were 
rather secular than religious, seems to be now fully dis- 
proved. ‘* He was a very holy man,’ says his daugh- 
ter ; and his scholars testify to his earnest efforts for their 
spiritual good. * 

The book is well bound, with a handsome full-length 
portrait of Mr. Raikes as a frontispiece, a full table of 
contents, and an introduction by Dean Farrar. An in- 
dex would have made the valuable but loosely-arranged 
contents of the book much more accessible. 
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Friendly Visiting among the Poor: A Handbook for Charity 
Workers, By Mary E. Richmond, General Secretary of the 
Charity Organization Society of Baltimore. 16mo, pp. xii, 
225. New York: The Macmillan Company. §r. 


The Development of Thrift. By Mary Willcox Prown, General 
Secretary of the Henry Watson Children’s Aid Society of 
Baltimore. 16mo, pp. x, 222. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. §t. 


It is a hopeful sign of the times to find that prac- 
tical workers in philanthropy are putting into print the 
results of actual contact with the problems they are try- 
ing to solve. Both of the above writers are able, ener- 
getic representatives of the best work now being done 
for the poor in large cities, who see clearly that their 
work is closely related to,| and but part of, larger and 
more general questions concerning the educational, 
moral, and religious uplift of city life. Their volumes 
are specially designed as handbooks or guides to private 
citizens and thoughtful church-members who have a little 
time and money to devote to helping their more unfortunate 
neighbors, and who desire to make the most intelligent 
use of their resources. The influence upon the family 
group of any charity extended to individual members, 
the need of encouraging self-help, opportunities for 
neighborliness, and dangers from thoughtless sympathy 
as contrasted with the great results possible through in- 
telligent sympathy, are some of the thoughts dwelt upon. 
Both books deal with essentially the same questions, but 
Miss Richmond, who is one of the clearest of thinkers, 
furnishes the more food for thought and’ a greater spir- 
itual stimulus to earnest endeavor, while Miss Brown 
has put up more sign-posts pointing to ways and means 
of carrying out our best impulses. It is not too high 
praise to say that both volumes; and especially that of 
Miss Richmond, contain many fresh, helpful messages, 
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such as come only from whole-souied, 

unselfish service in the cause.of humanity. 
> 4 


“Remember Jesus Christ.” By Robert EF. 


Speer 16mo, pp. 220. Chicago and New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 75 
cents. 


Thousands of young men the world 
around have felt the uplift of Robert E. 
Speer’s personality in the spoken word. 
And now that Mr. Speer is grouping some 
of his addresses’ in book form, there is 
opportunity for any one to keep these 
searching, vigorous, and altozether virile 
talks at hand for frequent reading. They 
not only throw light on central Bible 
truths, but they fire one with the longing 
to live these truths. They give their 
message ‘‘in straight-flung words and 
few,’"" and when one has finished the 
reading of such chapters as ‘‘ Remember 
Jesus Christ,"* ‘‘The Religion of Un- 
spottedness.’’ and ‘‘The Rule of the 
Royal Life,’’ it is with a sense of especial 
nearness to Christ that one lays hold on 
the hopeful possibilities of any life, how- 
ever humble and unfavored, as the world 
counts favor. 
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The Battles of Peace. By George Hodges, 
Dean of the Episcopal ‘Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. t12mo, pp. iv, 273. New 
York : Thomas Whittaker. $x. 


When a preacher reaches his seventh 
volume, he must have a public. And Dr. 
Hodges has earned his public. He has 
much of the directness and something 
of the freshness of Phillips Brooks, to 
whose school he may be said to belong. 
He is more ‘‘churchly'’ than the great 
bishop, who hardly would have preached 
on the church year under the title «« The 


Near of. the Lerd;’* ANA Ne tas Net rer. 


Brooks's splendid. power of keeping. his 


feet among the drifts of the ‘time, or he | 


never would have written that ‘the 
matter was that the Pharisees were giving 
themselves altogether to the work of 
personal sanctification, leaving social ser- 
vice out.’* But such instances as this 
detract little from the worth of a bright, 
forceful, and wholesome series of sermons. 
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ideals and Programmes. By Jean lL. Gowdy. 
16mo, pp. vii, 102, Syracuse, N.Y. : C.W. 
Bardeen. 75 cents. 


The principal of the Washington School | 


of Minneapolis has not undertaken to 
write a treatise on pedagogics or on schvol 
discipline, yet she makes a good many 
points for teachers as to ideals and meth- 
ods, spirit and work. She makes much of 
nature-teaching. While the book is not a 
kindergartners manual in any sense, it 
gives strong testimony to the superiority 
of a group of kindergarten-trained chil- 
dren over another group not so trained, 
all ef whom came simultaneously into an 
interesting school in a slum district of 
Minneapolis. A teacher of little children 
can hardly read Miss Gowdy'’s chapters 
without catching more or less of her en- 
thusiastic spirit, as well as gaining positive 
instruction, 


bf 
The Boy Mineral Collectors. By Jay G. Kel- 
ley, M.E. - 8vo, pp. v, 362. Philadetphia : 
]. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50. 


Birds, mammals, and plants have had 


a large share of the recent books of nature 


study for young folk, and it is now time 


for minerals to have their innings. Mr. 


Kelley is a mining engineer who knows | 
hew to weave the simple facts about gold, 


silver, and precious stones into a lively 
story. 
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respectively, went to spend three months 
with their uncle in Denver. A little cab- 
inet of twenty-four mineral specimens was 
the starting-place for the talks and labora- 
tory experiments which kept the boys busy 
during their visit. All manner of informa- 
tion about diamonds, emeralds, sapphires, 
opats, and other precious and semi-precious 
stones and metals, is thrown out in the 
conversations which form the substance of 
this capital book for boys—and girls too. 
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Andrew Murray Year Book. By M. J. Shep- 
petson. 16m0, squafe, pp. 191. 
**Watehword and Truth," 
cents. 


The» Andrew Murray Year Book is a 


Box 5326. 75 


Africa in the cause of missions and whose 
writings on the Christian life have given 
him a warm place in the hearts of many. 





of February : «‘ Work for Christ has some- 
times drawn away from Christ, and taken 
| the place of fellowship with him.'’ The 
book should prove attractive as a gift. 
An English edition is now published by 
Nisbet & Co. of London. 
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Literary Notes and News 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll 


Robertson Nicoll does not share the un- 


on Kipling 


Boston * | 


bounded enthusiasm | 


political anportance of the various branches 
of the Christian Church in these prov- 
inces. Patriarchal seats, the headquarters 
of the Apostolic Vicars, of archbishops and 
bishops, cathedrals, 
monastic institutions, hospitals and hos- 
pices, as also schools, high and low, or- 
phans’ homes, etc., in short, everything 
that a chart of this kind could possibly 
indicate with reference to Oriental Chris- 
tendom, is found here, based on official 
information. Nearly ten thousand de- 
tailed particulars of this kind are indicated, 
thus supplying materials probably never 
before collected in reference to the status 
of Christianity in the East. 





| 


| For reasons 


jects to the publication of the map in 
| Constantinople, and accordingly it exists 
| at present only in a few hand-made cop- 


| A suggestive selection is that for the 29th ies in the various diplomatic missions of 


the Turkish capital. The map, however, 
will be published soon in Western Europe. 
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German Transtations Professor Kautzsch, of 
of Inter-Testament the University of 

Lneratuss Halle, has, in connec- 
tion with about a dozen other specialists, 
both theologians and philologians, begun 
| the publication of a ser‘es of translations 
| into German that promises to be of excep- 
| tional value to the Bible student It is 
entitled, Die Apokryph.n und Pseudepi- 





churches, chapels, | 


| easily understood, the Turkish govern- | 
compilation by M. J. Shepperson from the | ment, which readily granted von Huber | The Morming Star Publishing House, 457 Shaw- 
writings of one whose labors in South | the opportunities to collect his data, ob- | 


for Rudyard Kipling which has seized es- | yraphen des Alten Testaments, and ap- 
pecially the younger generation on both | pears in pamphiet form, each costing 
sides of the Atlantic. He writes in The | half a mark, the whole series to be com- 
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Books Received 


June 26 to July 3 


Harper & Brothers, New York 
That Fortune. By Charles Dudley Warner, 
$1.50. 
The Sixth Sense. 
$1.25. 
Reminiscences of the Santiago Campaign. By 
John Bigelow, Jr. $1.25. 
The International Committee of Vourng Men's 
Christian Associations, New York 
By S. M. Sayford. 75 cents. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York 
The Strong Arm. By Robert Barr. > §$r. 2s. 
What Women Can Earn, By Grace H. Dodge, 
| ‘Thomas Hunter, Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, S. S. 
| Packard, Mrs. A. M. Palmer, Major J. B. 
| Pond, Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, Mrs. Can- 
| dace Wheeler, Mary E. Wilkins, Helen M, 
$1. 
By 5. Baring Gould. 


By Margaret Sutton Briscoe, 





Personal Work. 


) 


| Winslow, and others. 


Pabo, the Priest. 50 


cents. 


mut Avenue, Boston. 


The Sunday School: Its Progress in Method 
and Scope. By Alfred Williams Anthony. 
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Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used witkin a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do nob 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the generad 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contrac# 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, withoul extra cast, excepl when the adver- 




























































































British Weekly : «* Kipling is undoubtedly | pleted in about fifty issues, by the pub- | siser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
a man of genius, and his verses serve their lisher Mohr of Freiburg and Leipsic. | @ #¢vertising conditioned on an appearance upem 


frarns_ seni 1 “oh momine mere tn | The RE Rh cine’ (tee PRIM © : J the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
continue in its present uneasy, feverish, ‘ber inter- Testament works, Apocrypha | page positions, on orders of less than $7,000, am 


truculent condition, with alternations of and Pseudepigrapha~that are still extant | ee os ae in py gerutet it be: gol 
heat and chill, Mr. Kipling would live | of the Jewish literature of the three hun- ae f ie ee , eden ae 
He cay express the whole thing, the inso- | dred years and more of prophetic silence display. Advertisers ave free to examine the 
lence, the bluster, the triumph, the pro- | between the close of the Old and the) .,4,-yipsion list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
fanity, the greed, the occasional pity, and | opening of the New Testament. They | scription, see fourteenth page. 

the head-achy piety. But. the British are signally instructive, and, in fact, | 
Empire is not to go on like this. Whena_ practically indispensable for the study of 
hundred years are gone, we shall know | the historical background of the literature 
where we stand better than we do, and and development of the New Testament 
shall take nigh rank or low rank quietly era. The proposed work includes the 
enough. If our descendants then know so-called Apocrypha of the Old Testa- 
anything about Mr. Kipling, they will ad-| ment, or those books found in the Greek 
mire him in the old sense rather than the but not found in the Hebrew Old Testa- 
new.’’ ‘There is truth in this, but there is| ment canon, such as the Maccabees, 
a better side to Mr. Kipling, which gives  Ecclesiasticus, Tobit, Judith, and others. 
| promise of permanence. If his future | It includes, also, such works as the Book 
'work should be on the line he indicated | of Enoch, the Book of Jubilees, Fourth | 

‘in “The Recessional’’ and some of his Ezra, Ascension of Isaiah, and many CH 
| shorter poems, then he will live as a true | other smaller productions of that period | 
English poet, while his prose will rank | which had nowhere attained canonical 
| alongside his poetry as do Milton’ s pamph- 
| lets beside his poems. 
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Three Dollars saved on tickets to all points 
South, ea Seaboard Air Line. 








AN IDEAL BOOK 
For Sunday-school, Young People’s 
Societies, or Evangelistic Meetings 
“ AN IDEAL PRICE 
Containing only 154 songs, but af? 
are good. Single copy, postpaid, 
15 cents. 
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FOR ALL RELIGIOUS SERVICES 


URCH HYMNS § Soxcs” 


SONGS 


$25, $30, and $35 per 100, according to binding. 
samples of either, pest free, 25c. 
A 32-page pamphlet of above, loaned to conventions, 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicage. 


. FILLMORES’ MUS) for Churches, Ch 


= 
8.8. and every ¢ 

urpose. eet Music, Octavos, Canta- 

, Concert , Instruments. New issues 

at all times. Prompt service. Catalogue free, 

FILLMORE BROS., Cincinnati, 0., or 40 Bible House, 5. ¥. 
P 

BEST S. S. 8332 $6 "5? 

“bongs of the Savior's Love,” and Maste. com- 

Bescon le We. Onur 2% edition 100., amps 

WESTER Go., 828 Desrhore B1., Chieage. 
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recognition, but had contributed so much 





| to create that religious and theological at- 
mosphere in which the contemporaries of 
| Christ and the apostles lived and moved 
and had their being, and which, through- 
out the New Testament, are tacitly, at | 
least, considered. The Kautzsch series 
is primarily intended to supplement the | 
| _ excellent and modern—in the best sense | “~~~ ‘Sienteeten tehedt Venes cave at 
tolian Railway, has prepared, and is about | of the term—translations of the Old Tes- 


i 9 e * 
| to publish, what is likely to prove the tament published in 1894 under the same Nelson S$ Teachers Bibles 


Major von Huber, for- 
merly an officer in the) 
German army, but in 
| recent years in the employ of the Turkish 
| government in connection with the Ana- 


New Map of 
Oriental 
Christendom 





most satisfactory map of Asia Minor, 


Syria, and Palestine extant. 


| 


of the details of this map ata recent meet- 


de la Presse Etrangére in Constantinople, 


_a report of which is found in the Beilage 


of the Munich Ad/gemetne Zeitung, No. 
$I. 


will have special 


Its size is 
1.30 < 0.94 meters, and the ratio is 1 : | 
1,500,000. The author gave an account 


ing of the Association de Represéntants | 


From this it appears that the map 
interest for Western 
Fritz and Tom were Ohio boys! Christianity in so far as it everywhere in- 
who, at the ages of sixteen and seventeen | dicates the numerical strength and the 


| 


|of leading university men of Germany, 
this being the counterpart to the famous 
New Testament version of Weizsicker, 
The 
method and principle of translation in all 


| now in the sixth or seventh edition. 


these are practically the same; namely, a 


| biblical thought in the language that the 
writers would probably have selected had 
they written in our own day and date. 
| Only a beginning of this kind of work has | 


| 
| been done in English, 


| editorial care, and: with the co-operation | 


reproduction, but not a paraphrase, of the 


‘* The work is excellent.’’ 
For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalog to 
Thomas Netson & Sons, 37 East 18th St., New York, 


is easy, if you know how. § 
Money-Making knew, and will teil you. Splendid 
business openings in city and country. Ladies and gea- 


B. F. John- 
mond, 


tlemen of good character only need apply. 
son, Publisher, 901 E. Main St.. Rich 


i) - AMERICAN © 
Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos, 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philad phia. 


a. 
a 


In ordering 7oods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
| fisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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Eutered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 

Five or more copies to separate 
75 cts. 


addresses will hereafter be sent at 


a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00. ) 
Less than five copies, and more 


$1 -00 than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


60 cts. Five or more copies ina ppokege 


to one address will be sent att 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$1 50 One copy, one year. 


One copy, one year, to minis- 
$1 -00 ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. 

* One free copy additional 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 


x“ 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions toa club-~-seeh additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition 


is made, P 

‘The papers for aclub of five or mofe 
A Club at ouibaeed vers may be ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly ina package to one address, at 
60 cents each, when so desired 

Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers coat rate do not der the names of 
are the cupegetien in re club. ‘The 

ckage is addressed to one person 

Addressed Pri"* 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents @ year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

A package-club subscriber who has pas the old s0 cent 
rate for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 
terred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year’s subscription has over six months to 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
tavibaaage inca cents.te, the,.eng.of ,the year's subscrip: 
the year’s subscription. 


Dividing Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
P may be divided into smaller packages 
& Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 


the time paid for, unless by special request. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 


(ree, upon application. 
“ 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Punday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
A.Wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
Yo minis*ers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


The oi is not sent to any subscriber beyond 


6 shillings each 

‘Yo secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Patetnoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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After Sunrise 


And after Sunset, 
HIRES Rootbeer 


is the drink you should get. 


During the heat of the day HIRES Rootbeer will ke 
your temperature below the danger point. After the work of 
it will refresh and invigorate you. 
is used and endorsed by the best known advocates of temperance, 


HIRES Rootbeer 


a beneficial aid to the great cause of. temperance. 
package makes five gallons. ee 
HIRES Rootbeer carbonated, ready for drinking, 
where by the bottle and case. Write 
and ask how a boy can make from 40 cents to 
$4.50 a day. A beautiful picture book of rhymes 
THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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who recognize in 


sold eve 


free. 
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Work .ano Workers 


Convention Calendar 


Kentucky Summer School of Method, 

at Lexington . June 27 to July 7 
| New Jersey Summer School of Pri- 

mary Methods, at Asbury Park . 
Pennsylvania Primary Summer 

School, at Eagles Mere, July 25 to August £ 
Maine Summer School, at Old 

Orchard Beach . . July 30 to August 4 
Maine Summer School, at Northport, Aug. 5-14 
Illinois Summer,School, at Chicago, Aug. 15-25 
Missouri, at Kansas City . August 22-24 
Kentucky, at Louisville August 29-31 
Colorado, at Boulder 
Pennsylvania, at Reading . 
Maine, at Portland. 
Maryland, at Baltimore October —— 
Rhode Island, at Providence . . October to, 11 
Oklahoma Territory, at Shawnee, October —— 
New Hampshire, at Keene. . . November 5-7 
District of Columbia, at Washington, Nov. 13-15 
Massachusetts, at Tremont Temple, 

Boston . bot . November 14-16 
Michigan, at Battle Creek . November 14-16 
Southern California, at Riverside. . Nov. 16-18 
Utah, at Salt Lake City . . December 1-3 


. July 3-8 


.. October 10-12 
. October 24-26 


British America 
Newfoundland, at St. John's . September 11, 12 
Prince Edward Island, at Summer- 
side . 6718s eee . October 3, 4 
Nova Scotia, at Springhill . October 10-12 














Church Furnishings 


Educational 








Church 


Organs 


Latest Improvements. 
All Sizes. Fair Prices. 
BOSTON, 


PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 
BARGAINS in ORGANS 


NEW YORK, 


Co ad'worss 

















THE 


de Wort Work~- 


F Because it isn’t mountea on 


IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLER. 


article. No tacks re 


A 
ulred, Notice name on roller 














STAMM 


John D. Wattles & Co., publishers of 


Can refer to 
The Sunday School ‘I 


DO NOT 





imes. 


ER 


CURED 


Send for new illustrated book to the Philadelphia In- 


stitute, 1033 S 


seeccoeoeceecocecesecececeseee 


Going Away this Summer ? 


Let your copy of The Sunday Schbol Times go where you go. 


pring Garden St., Phila , Pa. 
884. Edwin S. Johnston, Founder and Principal. 


Established 








Chicago Kindergarten College | 


10 E. Van Buren 


Mrs. J. N. Crouse, 


treet, Chicago 
EctzanetH HARRISON, 


Associate Principals. 


No field of educational work offers such oppor- 
tunities as the kindergarten, whether considered 
from the standpoint of one’s own culture, influ- 


ence, and usefulness, or financially. 


College re-opens September 5. 


riculum. Address Dept. I. 


Ruopk Istanp, Providence. 


Friends School for Both Sexes 


Founded in 1784. 
eighteen states. 


Excellent home. 
All denominations. 


in English, ecianes, Seaman, music, and art. 


ddress, AuGustinge Jonxs, LL.B. 


Send for cur- 


Students from 
Thorough work 


New Brunswick, at St. Stephen . October 17-19 
Ontario, at Galt . October 24-26 


{ 
| Great Britain 


| Scotland, National, at Stirling . . October 5-7 


“2% % 


Iowa Workers in State 
Convention 
By Charles D. Meigs 


HE writer enjoyed the privilege of at- 
tending the Iowa State Sunday-school 
Convention in the beautiful, shady, and 








Foun 
women. 


Preparatory and Optional. 
Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


+ For the higher education of young | 
Classical and Scientific course of study, also | 
i begins Sept. 20, 1899. 


Year 


_well-paved city of Oskaloosa, on June 
| 20-22. 

| Tuesday morning, from 9 to 11, a full 
meeting of the State Executive Committee 


_ wrestled with some grave questions, and 





TENOGRAPHY 


Type-writing 


y at Eastman, 
Situations furnished. Cata | 
C. C. GAINES, Box 272, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. | 


m penmanship. bookkeep- 
ly taugh mail or per- 


ught b: 
Pou hkeepsie, N. 
free. 





Teachers 
Furnished 





to cotleges, schools, and 
families, free of charge. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


23d year. 


| solved and settled them. Then came a 
‘*consecration meeting,’’ which is said to 

. | have been of unusual power and blessing. 
At two o'clock P. M. a Sunday-school 

| parade of no mean proportions marched 
| through the streets of the town, about 
twenty-five hundred strong, and then a 
| great crowd assembled in the public 





DARLINGTON Seminary for Young Ladies, West 
Chester, Pa. Opens Sept. 18. Good buildings, beau- 


tiful location. 


Languages, music 
etc. $190 per year. Catalogs. R DarutnGTon, Ph. 


drawing, painting, 














If you have subscribed at the 75 cent 


rate, or at a higher rate, the address of your paper may be changed as often as you like without charge. 
If you have subscribed in a package club, here are the terms of the change to the individual address plan : 


** A package-club subscriber who has paid the old 50 cent rate for the cur- 
rent subscription can have a copy transferred from a package to a separate ad- 
dress for 25 cents when the year’s subscription has over six months to run. 
When it has six months or less to run, the cost to change is 15 cents to the end 
Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have the 
change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscription.”’ 


/ 


of the year’s subscription. 


For instance, if you are a subscriber at the 60 cent rate, you can hand 1§ cents to your club organizer, 
and have your copy of The Sunday School Times sent to your individual address until the end of the year’s 
subscription. After this payment, you can have the address changed as often as you like without further charge. 


This slight outlay on your part will save the club former the trouble of seeing that you get your paper 
every week, and will secure its delivery on time when you are obliged to be absent from the school. 
These advantages are well worth the difference in cost. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| square to listen to an address by the gov- 
_ernor of the state. Like Governor Mount 
- | of Indiana, Governor Shaw of Iowa is a 
| stalwart in Sunday-school work, and in 
his address he bravely appealed to the 
men of lowa to fall into line with the 
: Children, and find a place and work in 
the Sunday-school. 
| ~How infinitely superior is the governor 
of a state who ascends so high in moral 
| character and religious zeal as to lift his 
| voice in a public meeting for God and 
| humanity, for Christ's sake, to the mere 
politician, ‘‘statesman’’ though he may 
| be called, who descends to dishonesty and 
| trickery,,and seeks and secures the high 
| office for ‘‘ boodle’s’’ sake! The Sun- 
day-school armies of Iowa and Indiana 
certainly did their duty nobly on election 
“day. 
| The Enrolment Committee reported 
three hundred and twenty-four delegates 
present, including those from the schools 
in Oskaloosa. It was generally conceded 
that the convention was one of the best, 
pr the very best, ever held by the associa- 
| tion. 


a ee ee 


| At last year’s convention the signs were 
| bad. ‘There was a debt of something like 











July 8, 1899 


eight hundred dollars on the association, | just as it should be in every state in the 
which could not be lifted) The whole | Union. 
The following are the names of the offi- 


organization was loose in the joints, and | 
cers-elect : 


seemed to lack system and definite aim. 
But it is notsonow. The screws have 
been tightened and the machinery oiled. 
Co-operation, concentration, and determi- 


Officers State Association 
President, Rev. O. S. Thompson, D.D., Che- 


rokee. 
nation now characterize the organization. Honorary Vice-President, S. W. Cole, Cedar 
This good condition is strongly indicated | Rapids. 


First Vice-President, Rev. George B. Shoe- 
maker, lowa Falls. 

Second Vice-President, M. Hedge, Oskaloosa. 

Third Vice-President, Rev. 1. N. McCash, 
LL.D. Des Moines. 

Secretary, J. C. Preston, Battle Creek. 

Treasurer, G. W. Dickey, Cedar Falls. 

Railroad Secretary, E. L.. Phelps. Mediapolis. 


by the fact that of the sixteen acting of- 
ficers of the State Association and Execu- 
tive Committee every man and woman of 
them was present at the post of duty in 
the convertion, The only two who were 
absent had withdrawn from the work, and 
with commendable promptness had sent | Chairman Executive Committee, Rev. George 
in their resignations, Oh! for a more | B. Shoemaker. Iowa Falls. 
general spirit of ‘‘resignation’’ on the | 
part of oficers who will not work. Where 
such spirit is lacking, let them be moved 
or removed, and that right speedily. Primary, Miss Mary Barnes, Des Moines. 
With every officer present, it is no won- | House-to-House Visitation, B, F.. Mitchell, 
der the entire board was re-elected. And | ©'or. 
we venture the prediction that they will Indianapolis, Inc. 
prove, during the coming year, that they 
are not only ‘‘elected,’’ but predestinated 
and foreordained to do a grand year's 
work, and show their faith in the good old 
doctrine of ‘the perseverance of the 





Department Superintendents 


Home Class, Rev. L. E. Keith, Menlo. 
Normal, Rev. R. L. Purdy, Collins, 


bi a 





The Nebraska State Sunday- 
School Convention 


saints,’’ 
, , By George G. Wallace, President 
At the very first session of the convention 
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a comfortable sum i the treasury, and all | was very nice, and then, with one of my 
bills presemted paid. The pledges for | absurd notions that it is never advisable 
next year are larger than usual. That | let a chance for a good moral go by, I 


; 4 a said to that smiling little fellow, all aglow 
he an increase in the ability wd help | with his new enthusiasm, ‘ But, Stones if 
the workers and push the work im the | you want to really ride well, like a genu- 


year to come. A field secretary will be | ine man, don't sit that way ; sit up straight, 
employed, as for the last two years. The | You were all doubled up like a baby.’ 
state paper, The Record, will be con- | wer —— po ome oo a a of the 
’ ; snew wha Z 
tinued, and a number of forward move- | to do, he just mounted that Siva and 
ments are contemplated. Never was the | vanished up that street. 
work in Nebraska in better condition. ** The instant he had gone, I blamed 
In view of this pleasant state of affairs, | — - ri! nen What a biun- 
, ; ering, hasty, unsympathetic thing to sa 
awk Load ne tara Rep aon 4 | to a boy all alive with a new taterees a 4 
F -|ambition! Why hadn't I caught the 
tion, re-electing unanimously president, | Spirit of the occasion, —caught my chance 
vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. 
The state was divided into fifteen districts 


to make his fricndship with his grown-up 
cousin a surer and stronger thing? Why 
to secure more systematic arrangement of 


didn't I say, ‘ How fast you are getting 
on! How kind of Chris,—wasn't it? Do 
county conventions, and a trustee chosen | you think Uncle Bob is likely to buy you 
from each district, who becomes, in a ©M€ soon? I shall expect to see you come 
measure, the head of the work in that dis- = me ef os house next week ! 
a : vat make is it? Do you prefer that ? 
trict. A’ nev and much improv - ag He “eo 
od proved com- |) And do you call that a better-wearing 
sti ution was adopted. ' machine than,’—etc. And then, when 
The officers are: president, George G. | we are right in the midst of a lively dis- 
Wallace, Omaha; first vice-president, | SYSS'0n, he would have really been pleased 
Professor W. R. Jackson, state. superin. | if I had suggested, ‘And, © Hal! you are 
setial a> oubae” meetin . beginning so courageously, I do hope 
¢ pun bac as urtios, Lincoln, you'll be one of those splendid sit-straight- 
who, by virtue of-his official position, is up wheelmen. You could bea really fine 
superintendent of normal work ; second ©%¢.’ 
vice-president and superintendent of pri- a . yt Pape my mistake. It was 
Soy wah, a, just a bit of selfishness, too, that had led 








proper, on Tuesday night, before the iron HE thirty-second annual convention 
had had any chance to become heated and | of the Nebraska State Sunday-school | 
the sparks to fly,—in other words, at the Association was held at Holdrege, June 
‘cold end’’ of the convention, —an appeal 13-15. In many respects it was the best 
was made for $539 11, with which to wipe convention in the history of the associa- 
outtheolddebt. Attheend of a half-hour's The hospitality of the good people 
engagement, when the smoke of the fiery | of Holdrege, and the high character of the 
eloquence of the Rev. I. N. McCash, | entertainment offered, were never sur- 
LL.D, of Des Moines, had cleared away, | passed in all the thirty-two years of the 


tion. 





it was found that $580 in McCash hard cash 


and good pledges had been secured, and the 
long-micter Ioxeltogy could not be sup- | 


presse. 


raised the year before. So the signs are 
good. 


It was determined to make a strong settled country, —Holdrege is only sixteen | 3 ; 2). 


effort to canvass the entire state, ‘‘ house- 
‘Decision Day’’ 


to-louse,’’ next year. 
was explained by the writer, and, with 
eager prompiness, a motion was made 
and unanimously passed adopting ‘* De- 
cision Day’’ as an association measure, 
and urging all schools to observe it 
annually on a day to be determined 
upon andannounced by the Executive 
Committee, 

Professor H. M. Hamill, who, 
opinion of the writer, is the clearest and 
most correct thinker, and the finest master 
of the English language on the Sunday- 
schoo! platform in America to-day, was 


in the 


presént, and charmed and instructed the 
convention in his own good way. 

There is an unusual and specially 
pleasing feature of the work in Iowa, and 
that is that under the wise, kindly, lib- 
eral, loving, spiritual touch of E. B. 
Stevenson, superintendent of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union work in Iowa, 
that grand old organization, and the State 
Sunday-school Association, are working in 
most delightful and helpful harmony to- 
gether. The old Sunday-school Union, 
true to its mission, is constantly establish- 
ing new schools, and then encouraging and 
aiding in the work of the state, county, and 
township associations in their efforts to 
bring these new schools into touch and 
co-operation with the association work for 
the help and development they may get 
from conventions and institutes. The 
State Association heartily reciprocates, and 
the two seem married together in a blessed 
union for mutual benefit 





association's existence. Holdrege is a 


prosperous little city of two thousand | 
people, on the dividing line between the | 


On Thursday $1,300 more was | agricultural half of Nebraska on the east, | devotionalservices: were rich, centering morning. 
secured, in pledges, for the current year, and the far stretching, sparsely settled) about two texts that were delicately woven | 
making $509 more, in all, than had been plains that endlessly roll away to the west. | into the decorations. (John 3 : 16 and 


Situated two’ hundred miles west of the | 
; 
eastern border cf the state, in a newly | 


years old, —it was a question whether the | 


attendance would be as large as usual. 


But, owing to the pressing invitations sent | 
out from the place of meeting, and the in- | 


creased interest in the work being shown 
throughout the state, over four hundred 
were present, making this easily the largest 
state convention the Nebraska Association 
has ever held. 

| In the character of the delegates and 
| the spirit of the gathering, this conven- 
tion also stood pre-eminent. It was deeply 
spiritual, and, as a consequence, thor- 
oughly harmonious. It wasan earnest and 
an influential assembly which filled the 
| Opera House to overflowing, a thousand 
| being in attendance at two of the night 
meetings, and from four to eight hundred 
attended the day sessions,—enthusiastic, 
| progressive, eager to learn the better way 


to do the work. Many had driven fifty, | 


seventy-five, and a few a hundred, miles. 

The bicycle was pressed into use. The | 
railroad trains came in crowded. To | 
many of those in attendance, this conven- 
tion was a new and wonderful event. The 
association work of our state, and par- 
ticularly the convention part of it, because | 
of sparse settlement and other conditions, 
is in many respects unlike the association | 
work in Eastern states. Yet the association | 
idea met with cordial response, and the 

coming year will likely see decided ad- 





| vance in the organization of counties and | 
holding local conventions and institutes. 

The Nebraska Association never allows | 
a debt to exist at the close of its year, and | 


| chorus of fifty voices, a children’s chorus 
of a hundred and twenty-five, with quartets, 


bd wt ; Dwyer, Albion ;| me into it. 1 wanted to help the boy 
third vice-president and superintendent of | with good advice, but I was not generous 


normal work, Mrs. C. L. Jones, Hastings ; enough, self-forgetting enough, to try to 


recording secretary, E. J. Wightman, think how to do it in exactly the way that 
York ; treasurer, W. A. Heimberger, would help and encourage him most. 


My kindness came t 
‘ ; My o an end too soo 
Grand Island. The executive committee you see y 


selected as its chairman W. H. Kimberly | | ‘* This morning Harry's sister told me 
of Lincoln. . that he did not want to ride over to our 
house on his own new wheel. ‘ Mary 


: a | Says I was all doubled up, and didn't 
was up to the highest standard yet reached | know how to ride any more'n a baby.’ 


in the association's history. There was a | The poor little fellow had come honte dis- 


fervor AR naaiets iB che utedneste tae | couraged and cross pyer, it. I phanked. 
1 Harry th 


| make it all nght wit is very 


It need only be added that the program 


‘« But I have been doing a great deal of 
thinking. In more serious matters, when 
Acts 5 : 42), and a third text taken from | “° really want to help any one to be a 
‘ , ame oo. , | ‘genuine man,’-—to be ‘upright’ in the 
the lesson for the following Sunday (Col. highest sense of the word,—don't you be- 
This last verse was adopted as a lieve we often fail to help because our kind- 
ness does not go far enough ? You know, ‘if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise’? Might not that mean ‘‘ speak 
: : 1 ie of’ those things as well as ‘think’ of 
and hostesses, doing credit to cities far them, and search for them? I am going 
A ladies’ to try, after this, to keep watching for the 
good things, and speak of them first. In 
three words, what if I coild only learn to 
| help people encouraging side first !’’ 


motto for the convention and for the year. 
Interspersed was music of a very high 
order, prepared and rendered by our hosts 


older and more populous. 


duets, solos, and instrumental music, 
| thrilled the heart with sacred harmonics. | 7 
| It is not strange that one who has attended 
| consecutively fourteen of our state con- | 
ventions writes, ‘‘ Will we ever get over | 


the Holdrege Convention ?*’ Let us hope 


Mortar Once Used 
Cannot Bind Brick and Stone a Second Time 


In a recent article by Dr. David H. Reei-e 
Professor of Hygiene and Dietetics of the -u 
lege of Medicine and Chicago, 

| states: **A chemist may steep lime shell in a 
| quantity of pure water so that a portion of the 
£22 lime will be dissolved in the water. Let this 
| water be taken into the stomach of the person 


| Worth Repeating "i whom we desire to supply bone material 


Surgery, he 
not. 

| Omaha, Ned. 

| 


Will this lime now undergo a change such as 
will convert it into bone? No more than will 


mortar.’ 
This is a good illustration of the reason for tite 






















































































Two Ways of Putting It 
Natalie L. Rice, in the Young People’s Weekly 
" NE of my little cousins set me 
thinking the other day,’’ said 
Mary Violet ‘I was walking 


up the street rather absent-mindedly when 


Chris passed me on his wheel, and after 
him, bent down over his wheel, raced my 
small cousin Harry. Both the boys bowed 
to me, and Harry turned back and came 
to meet me, quite proud of his speed. 

‘« «Why, Hal!’ said I, ‘where did you 
get that wheel? I didn't know you had 
one. How fine!’ 

«««’Tisn’t mine,’ he said, as he got 
off, and stood holding it in an affectionate 
fashion. ‘Chris has a new one, and this 
is his old one he's letting metry." He 


spoke with such shy pride and satisfaction | 
And this is | the reports at the last convention showed | his cyes fairly danced. 


| agreed that that 


failure to obtain results in rebuilding the body 
by administering certain minerals from the drug 
shop. Once the principles have been made into 
lime, potash, ete., they cannot be rearranged 
into the human economy readily, but these ele- 
ments or minerals are needed in very delicate 
particles for the rebuilding of certain structure 
in the human body, We should obtain them 
from the grains, for in that way Nature presents 
them with the molecules so delicately divided 
that the human system takes them up. 

This is true of Grape-Nuts, the famous food, 
made with the special intent of rebuilding the 
brain, solar plexus, and nerve centers of the 
human body, by offering the phosphate of potash 
in a natural way, which combines with albumen 
and does the work intended. 

Grape-Nuts are delicious to the taste, made 
up in the ferm of small granules glistening with 
grape sugar, and form an ideal breakfast dish. 


, Sold by all grocers at 15 cents per package. 











































































THE CHINESE SAY, 


“When the wind blows your fire it’s useless to tire 


About half of your toil can be avoided by 


SAPOLIO 


It doesn’t make us tired to tell about the merits on 
Sapolio.. ‘Thousands of women in the United States 
thank us every hour of their lives for having told them 
of Sapolio. 


yourself.” 
the use of 


Its use saves many weary hours of toil in house- 


cleaning. No. 32. 
B. & B. 


. 
Costs you nothing 
to test the store’s advantages. 

If you'll send for samples—give an 
idea of what kind of silks, wash goods, 
or dress goods you're interested in— 
styles for what purpose——we'’ ll send you 
choice goods and less prices that will 
speak for themselves, and drive straight 
home ‘to your self-interest the plain, 
positive fact that we want your orders, 
and expect them by selling you choice 
window the Ipact. mhbnev vou'll get 

Here’s some special seasonable 
goods it will pay you to investigate 
particularly : 

Pretty Dotted Swiss muslins, 8c. 

Fine Imported 25c. Madras, 12%c. 

Choice fine quality colored, striped India 
Linons, 7 4c. 

Genuine Imported Dimities, 12%c., 1§¢., 
20c. | 

25 to 35 cent double-width, all-wool Dress 
goods, 1§C.—pay to buy these now for girls’ 
school wear in the fall. 

Superb India and Foulard silks, 50c¢,—and 
Others, 6§c¢., 75c.—such assortments of hand- 
some styles and smart, fashionable colorings 
and money's worth as we'd like to see matched 
anywhere in America for the money. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 











Ralston | 
Health | 
Shoes | 


For Men. 


The principal fea- 4 
ture of this shoe is comfort, and style is ¢ 
not neglected, Ask your dealer for 
them, or send to factory for a pair. 
Price, $4.00. 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOE MAKERS, 
Campello, Mass. 
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tockings. 


Send direct to our factory for price 
catalogue, directions for #e)f meas- 
Uurement,ete., and SAVE MONEY. 

All goods made to special measure. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO, 

109 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 


Varicose Veins 





= =< — — ——- 


° - J 
dn ordering goods, or in making inguiry concerning | 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw | 
the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 
pub 
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Poem: 


Needed. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


folks. 


Jinjer Wayfer | 


You've neve: tasted anything like it. A new flavor, a 
new crispness, a new delicacy. Baked by the best 


The Children 


. 4 


LE 


thing 


new wafer— Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer. 
Its delicious taste has captivated the little 


You'll 


4; 
— f 


A 
/ 
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li Say 


7 
That the best 
they know 


{ 
Site 


is the 


like them. Everybody likes 


them after they have once tasted 


Uneeda 













bakers in the leading bakeries. Get a box and try 
Packed in a new airtight and moisture 


them. 


.- 


Love-Law. By the Rev. J. H. Sammis.. . 


“Heres nrmning: ac rerreccron, 
Unlovely. 


nbay 


proof box which keeps in the goodness—keeps 
them fresh and crisp until you want them. 
Have you tried Uneeda Biscuit? 


Made only by 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 
Sole owners of the registered 


trade mark, Yneeda. 








School Ties 


Contents for July 8 


Notes on Open Letters: 


A Christian's Duty as to Citizenship. Larger 


ret Walters 


Spirit and Method: 


Shall we Have Separate Classes in the Pri- 
mary Deparinent? By Mrs. Roxana Beecher 


Preuszner 


Analytical Tree. The Teacher as Minister. 
Why One Library !s Not Patronized. 
ning a Bible by Reading the Bible. 
Weekly Review Plan. « .. 


| Lesson 4. July 23. The Handwriting on the 


“Many hands make light work,” and so does Gold Dust 
If you are not ina position to employ ‘‘ many 


astoni 


much you can do with 
one pair of willing 


Wall. 


| Lesson Helps: 
Contributed by B. F. Jacobs; Professor Wil- 
lis J. Beecher, D.D.; Cunningham Geikie, 


Dan. § : 17-31 


navy mo, ta 
More than Mere Bible Reading. 
A Pointed Question. When Sympathy is 
Giving and Giving Up 
The Faith that Examines 


D.D., LL.D.; Bishop H. W. Warr 
LL.D.; Wayland Hoyt, D.D.; Alexa 
Laren, D.D.; Professor F. 
—— Se Cerwemer, L685 ters 
Annie S. Harlow; John B. Smith; 
E. Morris Fergusson ; Amos R. W 
William Wright 
Work and Workers : 
Sunday-School Statistics for North 


~ 417 


velopment of Thrift. 
Christ.” The Battles of Peace. 
Programmes. The Boy Mineral C 
Andrew Murray Year Book 
Books Received 
Literary Notes and News: 
Robertson Nicol! on Kipling. 
Oriental Christendom. 


d . 421 


Win- 
A 


New 


German 


Business Department : 
Advertising Rate 
Subscription Rates 

Worth Repeating: 
Two Ways of Putting It 











owder. 


ds by using 





GOL 


Washing Powder 


With it you can do your cleaning 
easier, quicker, cheaper and better 


than with soap 


Try it and be convinced 


tions of Inter-Testament Literature 


en, D.D., 
nder Mc- 


K. Sanders, Ph.D.; 


——ttmers 


the Rev. 
ells; Dr. 


oe eee eeesbsve oe eo 


America. 


Compiled by M. D. Byers, Secretary . . 


Type for Lesson Helps ...../.'.... 4x8 Mission Work in the Docks of London. By 

F Contribat é the Rev. William Hurlin .......... 

aia yoy . oy Pah H Convention Calendar i. . 6 sie ee ee 

ito Queer ehildren, and How to Deal lowa Workers in State Convention. By 
with Them. By Mrs. S. B. Patterson . 418 Charles D. Meigs 

3 . wae 6 6 6 @ 2 Oo @ 46 Se Os, « 

Oriental Research : The Nebraska State Sunday-school Conven- 

Edited by tion. By George G. Wallace, President. . 
Prof. H. V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. . . 419 Books and Writers: 

| For Children at Home: New Life of Robert Raikes .......... 

A Commencement Present. By Zelia Marga- Friendly Visiting among the Poor. The De- 


“Remember Jesus 
Ideals and 


ollectors. 


Map of 
Transla- 





July 8, 1899 


O’Neill’s 
6th Ave., ane 2ist St., N.Y. 


A Noteworthy Bargain for 
our Out-of-Town Patrons 


Young Girls’ 
Galatea Sailor Suits 


An opportunity to buy one of these cool sum- 
mer dresses for the little girl at an unusually 
cheap price. 








in neat 


like the above cut. i ; 
checks and stripes, full skirt made on waist with 


Galatea Suits, 


front of material, and finished with a braided 
anchor. ‘The blouse is made in solid color, with 
deep sailor collar of striped material, and finished 


with solid color straps. $ 75 
Sizes, 4 to 14 years. Special 2. : 


Send for samples of our Jap. silks, at gc. and 
85c. a yard. You'll be surprised at the value. 


H. O’NEILL & CO. : 
Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York® 
— See 


“What you want when you want it” 


Libby’s 


ae ee ed 
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: 
li Al ila teil 
lil i till 


















or any other cleanser. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
CHICAGO ST. Louts NEW YORK BOSTON 








Luncheons 


Delicious, delightful, delectable meat 

dainties—always all ready — no fire, no 
} bother — all you have to do is to serve 
¢ —for home, for picnics, for everywhere. 
( 


| Veal Loaf} (Ox Tongue (whole)! 
| Potted Ham, Beef and Tongue | 


§ 
' 
; 
































( 
} | Water Sticea | { Deviled Ham | 
Smoked Beef | Brisket Beef | 


» 
Put up in convenient sized key-opening cans. 


» Drop Postal for Pork and Beans 


We'll send you free a sample can of Libby’s 
Home- Baked Pork and Beans, the kind which taste 
even better than those mother used to bake, and 
our book, “Huw to Make Good Things to Eat.” 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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STANDARD "98 MODELS, 
) euaranteed, $9.75 to 
A $16. Shopworn & sec. 


yond hand wheels, good 
7 as new, @3 to $10; 





1 
J. B. MEAD CYCLECO., CHICAGO. 1 aL. 


No Money in Advance! 
» HIGH GRADE BICYCLES > 

Cc. 0. D.. with 
to examine, 
t — for Men, 

W omen, Boys and Giris, 
.well made and durable, 








Shipped anywhere 
a rivilege 


A 
No better wheels mad: 

Others at $16, $13.50, $15.50, $17.50 & $19.60; ai! splendid 

from manufacturers, thus saving 


162 W. Van Buren St. B-1 


7 “4% on North Dakota Reat Estate first mortgare 
2 five-year loans. Progréssive community. Ref- 
erences furnished. 6. Ericksom, Langdon, N. Dakota. 








Should, however, an advertisement of a party 


y mot havi erci redi i verten inserted 
hers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. Bene Oe eye tbe mnad tly y the 

















